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The Watchdog Barks 


WENTY YEARS AGO, 
I had a recurring fantasy about 
having my own movie theater. 
There was never anything particu- 
larly captivating about hanging a 
Silver sheet in a room of folding chairs; | wanted the 
freedorn to show my favorite movies at will. 

Today, | own a couple thousand of my favorite 
movies and have replaced my boyhood reverie with 
a new, recurring fantasy. In it, | subscribe to a won- 
derful pay-for-view service affiliated with the Library 
of Congress and a network of similar international in- 
stitutions. When a customer signs up for this service, 
they are given a keyboard that patches directly into 
their telephone. Whenever | want to see a movie — 
say, the Spanish version of DRACULA (1931) which 
George Melford directed simultaneously with Tod 
Browning's American classic, or either version of 
that exotic German rarity IPS HOT IN PARADISE/ 
THE HORRORS OF SPIDER ISLAND (1960)—1 
simply type it in, and they pipe it in. Any motion 
picture ever deposited for copyright protection (or 
not) anywhere in the world is at my fingertips. The re- 
ception is without exception crystal-clear. Of course, 
since this is just a daydream, the cost is not only low, 
but tax-deductible; in fact, since | cannot conduct 
my business without it, it's absolutely free. But what 
I like best about this fantasy is not that it gives me an 
opportunity to view literally anything, but that it 
allows rne to fuel my obsessions without the sober- 
ing crunch of maintaining a video collection. 

1 hope that this most recent daydream will 
likewise come to fruition but, until it does, this 
Watchdog must contend with a video collection 
gone amok. At the behest of friends with fantasies of 
their own (like a newspaper headline reading 
WATCHDOG CRUSHED BY OWN VIDEOS), | recently 
packed away half a living room wall's worth of 
prerecorded videocassettes. Six stout boxes were 


required to accommodate that half of one wall. With 
movies scaling up the lower wall, our living room still 
looks overrun with tapes; two other walls, you see, 
are covered with shelves, floor to ceiling. But, | ask 
you, what's the good of owning prerecorded cas- 
settes if you can't display them? 

When video began to dominate my life, most of 
my books went into boxes; that was sad, but picking 
out a book is part and parcel of the reading process. 
With videotapes, seeing is everything. Packing these 
away, a voice behind my heart asked, Will you ever 
watch what you can't see? 

The horror, the horror. If any of you are experi- 
encing similar growth pains, please write and tell The 
Letterbox how you're coping with it. Especially if you 
are. 


In honor of Francis Ford Coppola's comeback 
with THE GODFATHER Ill, this issue features the 
first installment of "The Trouble with TITIAN," which 
examines Coppola's seldom-seen thriller OPERA- 
TION: TITIAN aka PORTRAIT IN TERROR. The sub- 
sequent installments will chronicle the unbelievable 
story of how Roger Corman turned this Yugoslavian 
production into 5 different movies! Bret Wood 
excavates an assortment of scenes from David 
Lynch's BLUE VELVET left on the cutting room floor, 
andhis research is complimented by the response to 
our out-of-print TWIN PEAKS issue in "The Letter- 
box." And the illustrious Alan Jones joins the VW 
Kennel with a report of his encounter with Narciso 
Ibañez Serrador. Serrador made only two horror 
films, and neither is available on video but, if you've 
ever wondered what happened to this mysterious, 
once-predicted King of Spanish Horror, you'll know 
why this article belongs in VIDEO WATCHDOG. 

Read all you want; we'll make more. 


Tim Lucas 
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Watchdog News 


Mel Welles' LA ISLA DE LA 
MUERTE — is this island doomed 
CAMERON MITCHELL, aa in more ways than one? 


The Fight 
for the Public Domain 


Will a Revised 
Copyright 
Law Help or 
Hinder the 
Declarations 
of 
Independents? 


PROPOSED REVISION of the 1976 
Copyright Act is now scheduled to go before Con- 
A gress, which, if passed, could inadvertently result in 
the loss of the majority of films from the most fruitful 
period of independent filmmaking in history. 

The bill in question —titled Revision of the Copyright Renewal 
Section [Sec. 304(a) of the Copyright Act] — was drafted by Irwin 
Karp, counsel for the Committee for Literary Property Studies in 
November 1989. [Among Mr. Karp's fellow committee members are 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning authors John Hersey (HIROSHIMA) and 
Justin Kaplan (WALT WHITMAN: A LIFE); playwright and filmmaker 
Frank D. Gilroy (THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES); literary agents Georges 
Borchardt and Perry Knowlton, and several others from the aca- 
demic and legal communities.] The bill is set to be proposed to 
Congress sometime this year by Senator Dennis DeConcini, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights, and Trademarks. 


Background 


The 1976 Copyright Revision Act 
established a protective term of 
life-plus 50 years for works of self- 
employed authors created after 
December 31, 1977. It also stipu- 
lated that holders of copyrights 
secured between 1950 and 1977 
must obtain a second term of 
protection, lasting 47 years, at 
some point during the 28th year or 


Our primary 
concern was to 
protect works 
from being lost 
through 
inadvertence. If 
something falls 
into the public 
domain, it's going 
to stay there. ?? 


— Irwin Karp 
Committee for Literary 
Property Studies 


surrender the work in question to 
the public domain. 

In brief, the CLPS revision 
proposes to make all copyright 
renewal automatic, extending the 
initial 28 years of protection by 
another 47 years—a total of 75 
years in all. The proposal notes 
that countless motion pictures 
and television programs have 
fallen into the public domain 
because of failure to renew the 
proper registrations, and lists the 
cream of the crop: IT'S A 
WONDERFUL LIFE, GRAND 
ILLUSION, A STAR IS BORN 
(1937), etc. 


Pro and Con 


While it's hard to imagine that 
anyone would be opposed to the 
spirit of such a well-meaning pro- 
posal, ominous possibilities are 
inherent in the document's fine 
print. What the bill and its authors 
fail to appreciate, in focusing ex- 
clusively on major studio produc- 
tions, is the fact that during the 
years 1962-78 (the years specifi- 
cally targeted by the bill), more 
independent feature films were 
produced than in any other period 
in history. While many independ- 
ent films would doubtless benefit 
from the favor of such legislation, 
for the majority it would amount to 
a virtual death sentence, as it 
would keep them out of public 
reach and legally prevent anyone 
but their copyright holders from 
preserving them for a period of 75 
years. 

Among the independent films 
directly endangered by the suc- 
cess of this bill, in its present state, 
are Fritz Béttger's ITS HOT IN 
PARADISE/THE HORRORS OF 
SPIDER ISLAND (1959/63), 
Camillo Mastrocinque's TERROR 
IN THE CRYPT (1963) and AN 
ANGEL FOR SATAN (1966), Anto- 
nio Bocaccis TOMB OF TOR- 
TURE (1963/66), Mario Bava's 
THE ROAD TO FORT ALAMO 
(1964), Giuseppe Vari's WAR OF 
THE ZOMBIES (1964), Frederic 
Goode's THE BEAST OF MO- 
ROCCO (1965), Mel Welles’ 18- 
LAND OF THE DOOMED (1966), 
Harold Hoffman's THE BLACK 
CAT (1966), Albert Zugsmith's ON 
HER BED OF ROSES and THE 
CHINESE ROOM (both 1966), 
Leslie Stevens’ INCUBUS (1966), 
Elio Scardamaglia's THE MUR- 
DER CLINIC (1966), Samuel 
Gallus THEATRE OF DEATH 
(1966), Jess Franco's SUCCU- 
BUS (1968), Alan Rudolph's 
BARN OF THE NAKED DEAD 
(1973), and Curtis Harrington's 
THE KILLING KIND (1973). 


Anyone familiar with the ex- 
ploitation film business of the last 
thirty years knows, especially 
where imported titles are con- 
cerned, that the legal end is a 
logistic nightmare. Even com- 
paratively major releases like 
Mario Bava's THE WHIP AND THE 
BODY (1963) and BLOOD AND 
BLACK LACE (1964) are under 
threat, considering that they were 
produced by businessmen work- 
ing under pseudonyms, and by 
European co-production units 


* What this bill will 
cause to happen 
is, hundreds — if 
not thousands — 
of films would 
never, under any 
circumstances, 
be seen again.?? 


— Greg Luce 
Sinister Cinema 


which no longer exist as busi- 
nesses, and were distributed in the 
US, respectively, by Thunderbird 
Films and Woolner — Thunderbird 
went out of business almost 
immediately, and both of the 
Woolner brothers have since died. 

"| don't think that's a signifi- 
cant problem," counselor Irwin 
Karp told VIDEO WATCHDOG. 
“Certainly the possibility exists 
that some material wouldn't be re- 
newed, but what this proposal is 
aiming to do is, to protect the vast 
majority of material that has any 
value which would otherwise be 
lost through  inadvertence—a 
novel, a popular song, or biogra- 
phy. These things are most often 
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lost not because their authors in- 
tend to give them up, but because 
creative people have tended to not 
be aware ofthe legal requirements 
of maintaining copyright." 

Greg Luce of Sinister 
Cinema—a Pacifica, CA-based 
mail order company specializing 
in PD genre titles—begs to dis- 
agree. “What this bill will cause to 
happen is, hundreds—if not 
thousands —of films from this 
period would never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be seen again," Luce 
explained. "In literally dozens of 
cases, these independent film 
companies didn't bother to put 
themselves out of business legally 
and officially; they just faded away. 
So, trying to track down the heirs 
to their properties would be im- 
possible. In the case of film, we're 
not talking about a medium like 
print, which can be endlessly cop- 
ied or reset in type. With film, once 
the original elements are gone, 
that's it. According to this bill, an 
individual could wait to come for- 
ward with a claim until after the 
28th year had passed — they could 
wait right up to the 75th year, if 
they wanted — and receive it! And 
in the meantime? The print sits in 
storage, the elements possibly 
neglected or exposed, the color 
fading and, just as bad, giving 
pleasure to no one." 

As a classic example of owner 
neglect, Luce cited the movies 
produced by Roger Corman's 
company, The Filmgroup, be- 
tween 1959 and 1966. "Corman 
doesn't care," said Luce, whose 
catalogue lists such Filmgroup 


The wall falls to reveal 

Robyn Baker and a 
retouched feline tattletale in 
Harold Hoffman's ultra-rare 
remake of THE BLACK CAT— 
but will the film itself 

remain interred? 


titles as A BUCKET OF BLOOD, 
VOYAGE TO THE PLANET OF 
PREHISTORIC WOMEN, and Cor- 
man's greatest success story, 
LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. 
“Some of the stuff we handle was 
made available to us by a former 
associate who found those prints 
in a garbage can. One of the reels 
of NOT OF THIS EARTH... a dog 
had peed on it!” 

In the last few years alone, 
moreso than any other PD outfit, 
Sinister Cinema has managed to 
recover from oblivion a number of 
previously lost and important 
titles, including Fritz Lang's 
LILLIOM (1933), the first domes- 
tic release of its original full-length 
French version; Terence Fisher's 


THE FOUR-SIDED TRIANGLE 
(1953), a predecessor of his later 
FRANKENSTEIN series for Ham- 
mer Films; Riccardo Freda's 
THE DEVIL'S COMMANDMENT 
(1957), the origin of the Italian 
Golden Age horror cycle; and 
Arthur Maria Rabenalt's UNNATU- 
RAL, an ultra-rare 1952 remake of 
Alraune, starting Erich von 
Stroheim. In addition, Sinister has 
located uncut prints of films like 
THE BRAIN THAT WOULDN'T DIE 
(1962, originally released by 
Warner Home Video in a severely 
truncated print), and takes pride in 
harboring the best available prints 
of such classics as WHITE ZOM- 


BIE (1932) and NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD (1968). 


VIDEO WATCHDOG suggested 
to Irwin Karp that his proposed bill 
might endanger the survival of 
various independent American 
and imported European films. 
"The foreign films most often lost 
are important ones that aren't 
renewed because foreigners are 
ignorant of American law," Karp 
observed, doubtless thinking of 
such classic titles as Fellini's VARI- 
ETY LIGHTS, Clouzots THE 
WAGES OF FEAR, Bergman's 
WILD STRAWBERRIES, and de 
Sica's THE BICYCLE THIEF — all 
of which admittedly devolved from 
art house treasures to PD eye- 
sores in less than 30 years under 
the pre-1976 copyright system. 

We told Mr. Karp that we were 
thinking of a different kind of Euro- 
pean film than those he had in 
mind, namely low-budget exploi- 
tation films. "Even when Europe- 
ans produce low-budget films, 
they don't fall into the public 
domain," he responded. "There is 
no renewal system. The same 
thing will happen here for films 
produced since 1978, when the 
new copyright laws went into ef- 
fect. The new laws will ensure that 
those films will be protected for 75 
years from the date of their first 
exhibition, or the date of creation, 
whichever is sooner.” 

Greg Luce: “Whether Mr. 
Karp's Committee chooses to 
recognize it or not, people like me 
in the Public Domain business 
have functioned as preservation- 
ists. Yes, there are professional 
organizations like the AFI [Ameri- 
can Film Institute] engaged in film 
preservation, but I'll guarantee 
you they're not watching out for 
movies like HERCULES —PRIS- 
ONER OF EVIL or ALI BABA AND 
THE 7 SARACENS. In fact, the AFI 
is subsidized in part by major 
studios—studios, | might add, 
who have a vested interest in sup- 
porting this bill.” 
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Will this Albert Zugsmith rarity have a flowery 
future or fade into a miasma of mulch? 


Creator vs. Big Business 


A further impediment to the future 
of abandoned independent fea- 
tures is the CLPS bill's corporate 
orientation. In differentiating be- 
tween "works-for-hire" and "other 
works," the bill would insure that 
eventhe apathy of a producer [i.e., 
"owner"] would always take legal 
precedence over a writer or direc- 
tor's passionate interest in seeing 
their work made available. 
"What's especially wrong with 
this bill is that it places ownership 
above everything else — above the 
public, even above the continued 
existence of the work itself," Luce 
declared. "This proposal would 
prefer to see a film go into limbo or 


be destroyed than to see it lose the 
whole semblance of ownership 
and copyright protection." 

Realizing that both The Com- 
mittee for Literary Property Stud- 
ies and Sinister Cinema have per- 
sonal reasons for their respective 
arguments, VIDEO WATCHDOG 
contacted Mitch Berger —a New 
York-based attorney specializing 
in work-for-hire cases — for an ob- 
jective opinion. 

“I'm familiar with Irwin Karp 
and his proposal," Berger told us. 
"Generally speaking, | think it's a 
Sincere attempt to improve the 
existing laws. I'd like it more, 
though, had the bill proposed di- 
viding copyrights between owner 
and creator at the time of renewal, 
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which would seem the fair thing to 
do,” Berger noted. “The wording 
of the document is certainly bi- 
ased towards ownership." 

What about the question of 
ownership? What happens if a 
fast-buck producer loses interest 
in a masterpiece he bankrolled a 
quarter of a century ago, the artis- 
tic value of which he possibly 
doesn't even recognize? Are its 
true creators —the writer and 
director —then helpless to rescue 
their work from this imposed 
oblivion? 

"We haven't addressed that 
matter; it's not our concern,” Karp 
stated flatly. “Our primary con- 
cern was to protect works from 
being lost through inadvertence, 
because people waited too long or 
whatever. If something falls into 
the public domain, it's going to 
stay there.” 


Possible Solutions 


Greg Luce explains that the bill 
could easily be redrafted in such a 
way as to free his and similar 
operations to continue to preserve 
abandoned films from the 1962- 
78 period. 

“One way would be to cover 


It just won't lay down and stay dead! 


only those works which have pre- 
viously been registered,” Luce 
proposed. “If a work hasn't been 
registered for copyright protection 
by the end of its 28 year period, it 
should be placed in the public 
domain. The bulk of material l'm 
concerned about falls into this 
category. 

“A second approach would be 
to have renewal available to indi- 
viduals only. After all, if you're 
trying to trace the heirs to a prop- 
erty released by Schmuckmore 
Pictures in 1965, and they re- 
leased only one film in their corpo- 
rate history, where do you go? 
Even if you found the company 
heirs to make a proper video re- 
lease deal, they probably wouldn't 
be able to tell you where to find the 
original film elements, if any had 
been preserved at all. 

"The other way," Luce con- 
cluded, "is to not change the law. 
Today, you're protected for an ini- 
tial 28 year period, and you can't 
renew until the beginning of the 
28th year. I've often questioned 
the wisdom of that. Why not have 
a 4-5 year renewal period, so you 
can begin to renew your works at 
the end of the 23rd year? That 
would give people a much longer 


The eerie art direction of 
Hermann Warm lends a chill 
to THE HEAD, one of many 
"lost" films recovered by 
Sinister Cinema. 


time period in which to renew, and 
help alleviate many of the head- 
aches which the Library of Con- 
gress goes through every Decem- 
ber because of all the 28th year 
stuff coming in at once. The closer 
the renewal period begins to the 
time of publication or release, the 
greater the chances that the origi- 
nal owners will still be alive, and 
these are the people with an active 
interest — not a bunch of heirs who 
may have never even been ex- 
posed to the business." 


In Conclusion 


If the CLPS proposal is successful, 
the mind boggles at the ways in 
which the already rampantly cor- 
rupt, lower-level video industry will 
respond. Will films like 
Harrington's THE KILLING KIND 
— presently available from at least 
three companies not legally en- 
titled to it—be removed from 
shelves en masse? Not bloody 
likely. The public's assumption of 
entitlement is as misleading as the 
assumption of property is wide- 
spread. The most probable re- 
sponse to the passing of this bill 
would be a massive increase of 
retitled product, concealing prop- 


erties either untraceable to their 
proper owners or left deliberately 
untraced. 

"If somebody parks a car and 
walks away from it, without mov- 
ing it from that spot for X number 
of days or weeks, it's considered 
an abandoned vehicle and is 
made available in a public auc- 
tion,” Luce summarized. “In a 
sense, thats what I'm saying 
should happen with abandoned 
films. They should be made avail- 
able to the public.” 

“This proposal doesn't apply 
retroactively,” Irwin Karp told us, 
when we asked how the CLPS bill 
might affect existing PD compa- 
nies such as Sinister Cinema. “It 
won't affect anything that has al- 
ready fallen into the public 
domain, only material copy- 
righted since 1962." 

“I'm looking out for myself 
here, | admit it," Luce said. "But, 
beyond that, | really do care about 
what l'm doing. | like reuniting 
these films with the public. If the 
public wants to see companies 
like Sinister Cinema continue to 
preserve and present these films, 
they should write to [Senator] 
DeConcini and tell him that they 
do not support this bill in its pres- 
ent form." 

With that in mind, VIDEO 
WATCHDOG encourages its read- 
ers to write without delay to their 
state congressmen and to Sen. 
Dennis DeConcini, Chairman of 
the Congressional Subcommittee 
on Patents, Copyrights and 
Trademarks, 328 Hart Building, 
Washington DC 20510. 

"One thing about bills like 
this," Mitch Berger warned. "In 
times of national crisis, like now, 
they tend to be either shuffled 
aside or passed right through 
without debate." 


Mo' Joe Workin' 


In last issue's "Video Around the 
World" review of Warner Home 
Videos GREMLINS 2: THE NEW 
BATCH, we mentioned that two of 
the funniest bits in the movie were 
specifically intended for the thea- 
ter-going audience and didn't 
work as well in the altered context 
of home video. Surprise: the film 
now available in video stores is 
somewhat different to the version 
shown in theaters last summer 
and presented some months ago 
to the press on Warners screening 
cassettes. 

The major scene in question 
(which we didn't want to spoil by 
describing) showed the film itself 
getting snagged in the projector 
and burning, gremlins in the pro- 
jection booth making hand shad- 
ows on the screen (one of Abe 
Lincoln, for the benefit of Phoebe 
Cates!) and, in the spirit of divine 
anarchy, replacing the PG-13 film 
with an Adults Only nudist volley- 
ball reel! An irate parent (played by 
Dante regular Belinda Balaski) 
drags her kid to the lobby to regis- 
ter a complaint, to which the thea- 
ter manager (Paul Bartel!) dead- 
pans, “Madam, we only show the 
films, we don't make them!" Pro- 
jectionist Kenneth Tobey 
stumbles down the stairs, visibly 
beaten and wrapped in 35mm 
film... it's great! This uproarious, 
memorable sequence was pres- 
ent on the promotional screening 
cassette sent us by Warner Home 
Video for review, so we had every 
expectation that this version 
would reach video stores. 

To our mixed surprise and ulti- 
mate pleasure, the “theatrical 
breakdown” scene does not ap- 
pear on GREMLINS 2 cassettes 
after all, making it the latest of 
several Dante films to be offered in 
duplicate, following alternate TV 


A snippet of workprint from the 
GREMLINS 2 reshoot, courtesy of 
Joe Dante! 


and home video versions of 
GREMLINS, EXPLORERS, and 
AMAZON WOMEN ON THE 
MOON [see VW #2: 50-55]! 

Dante was able to persuade 
Warners at the eleventh hour to 
fund an inexpensive replacement 
scene to adjust the video edition to 
the home-viewing experience. As 
now seen on the cassette, the 
movie begins to catch and snag 
and shred in the VCR—a scene 
which should strike terror into 
every heart renting this $92.95 
title! 

"That's one of the reasons | 
had kind of a hard time talking 
Warners into doing the reshoot — 
they didn’t want to be giving 
people heart attacks,” Dante told 
us. “A lot of great people work for 
Warner Home Video, but ‘fun’ isn’t 
necessarily a concept they under- 
stand.” Dante also discouraged 
Warners’ plan to circulate press 
releases about the replacement 
footage, "because | didn't want to 
give away the surprise." 

We don't want to give away all 
the surprises of this new footage 
either, but we're told that it incor- 
porates peplum footage from THE 
STORY OF MANKIND ("Who 
knows what it was from before 
that," Dante speculated, "ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREAT? HELEN OF 
TROY?") and John Wayne clips 
from CHISUM and THE COW- 
BOYS, in which The Duke has 
been given new dialogue by Chad 
Everett, who was recommended 
for the job by Wayne's son, Mi- 
chael. 

Preservationists needn't de- 
spair, however, because the film's 
original "theatrical breakdown" 
footage is included on Pay-Per- 
View prints and Warner's new las- 
erdisc pressings, personally 
supervised by Dante. Separate 
laserdisc footage wasn’t at- 
tempted because, as the director 
explained, “Laser collectors are 
serious about quality and preserv- 
ing the original theatrical experi- 
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ence, so that's what they're going 
to get." 

Both the cassettes and discs 
of GREMLINS 2 have been 
mastered in the 1.66:1 screen 
ratio — anecessary adjustment, as 
a full 1.85:1 transfer would leave 
the film vulnerable to boom 
shots, etc. Our review copy was 
cropped with pan-and-scan. 


CALIGULA REINCARNATED AS 
HITLER (Magnum Video, 
$59.95), retitled to act as a 
companion piece to this 
labe's CALIGULA REINCAR- 
NATED AS NERO, was origi- 
nally Cesare Canevari's THE 
GESTAPO'S LAST ORGY 
(1977)—a NIGHT PORTER- 
inspired saga about postwar 
retribution and sado-maso- 
chism, which is still available 
from Video City under its 
original title for the same 
price. 


HELLFIRE ON ICE PART 2 (Hurri- 
cane Pictures, $59.95) is 
ESCAPE FROM HELL, an ltal- 
ian women-in-prison item 
starring the (late) transsexual 
actress Ajita Wilson and Alan 
Collins. The film is better- 
known in its revamped Ameri- 
can version, SAVAGE ISLAND 
(Force Video, $69.95), which 
included American-made 
wraparound footage featuring 
Linda Blair. 


HERCULES VS. THE HYDRA 
— shown New Year's Eve on 
TNT (Turner Network Televi- 
sion) — turned out to be Carlo 
Ludovico Bragaglias THE 
LOVES OF HERCULES [Gli 
Amori de Ercole, 1960] with 
Jayne Mansfield and Mickey 
Hargitay. 


HERCULES VS. MOLOCH — also 
apart of TNT's New Years Eve 
peplum package—was Gior- 
gio Ferronis THE CON- 
QUEST OF MYCENAE [Er- 
cole Contra Moloch, 1963], 
starring Gordon Scott. 


HOT ON THE TRAIL (Luna Video, 
$29.98) is A.C. Stephen's 
FUGITIVE GIRLS, also avail- 
able from Degregory for 
$19.95, and from VEC for 
$35.98. The screenplay was 
co-written by Edward D. 
Wood, Jr. 


THE LOVE FACTOR (Sinister Cin- 
ema, $19.00 ppd.) is better 
known as ZETA ONE, a 1969 
British foray into SJ —science 
jiggle. Starring a number of 
players known for English fan- 
tasies of the period like Robin 
Hawdon (WHEN DINOSAURS 
RULED THE EARTH), Yutte 
Stensgaard (LUST FOR A 
VAMPIRE), and Dawn Addams 
(THE VAMPIRE LOVERS), it's 
about an invasion of alien 
superwomen bent on replen- 
ishing their race. It was di- 
rected by Michael Cort and co- 
written by Christopher Neame 
("Johnny Alucard" in DRAC- 
ULA A.D. 1972). 


MODEL MASSACRE (BFPI, 
$39.98) is a Canadian label's 
retitling of Herschell Gordon 
Lewis COLOR ME BLOOD 
RED (1965), previously re- 
leased on Comet Video and 
still available from Rhino Video 
for $29.95! 


MS. STILETTO (Force Video, 
$65.95), easily confused with 
Abel Ferrara's MS. 45, is actu- 
ally Bruno Corbucci's Isa- 
bella Duchessa dei Diavoli 
("Isabella, Duchess of the 
Devils," 1969), a stylish SEM 
fantasy based on the adult 
comic strip by Alessandro 


Angiolini. It stars Brigitte Skay 
(the doomed skinny-dipper of 
Bava's A BAY OF BLOOD) in 
the title role, along with Tino 
Scotti, Mimmo Palmara, and 
one-time Franco regular Fred 
Williams. 


PREPPY SCHOOL GIRLS (CIC/ 


Canadian, $39.98) is André 
Farwagi's THE PASSION 
FLOWER HOTEL [Hotel der 
Leidenschaftlichen Blum- 
chen, 1977], in which Nas- 
tassja Kinski (16 at the time) 
attends a Swiss academy for 
teenage girls, where indolent 
sexual curiosity leads to the 
founding of a prostitution club! 
It was Kinski's fourth film, and 
features art direction by 
Fassbinder repertory player 
Kurt Raab, who appears briefly 
as the director of the, ahem, 
requisite neighboring men's 
college. It has also appeared 


“Im afraid it's 
mandatory that you 
wear our newest style in 
submarine sportswear. 
If you pick up a fatal 
dose of radiation, it 
glows red." 


A howler from 
VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE SEA (1961) 
Thanks to Jay Cornell, 
Berkeley, CA 


on cable in the States as VIR- 
GIN CAMPUS. 


SEX, LIES & RENAISSANCE 


(Magnum Video, $39.98) is 
better known to cable sub- 
Scribers as FANNY HILL 
(1980). It would be hard to find 
a more embarrassing nadir in 
the careers of Oliver Reed or 
Shelley Winters than this stale- 
looking, housebound, decrep- 
itly erotic Harry Alan Towers 
production, limply based on 
John Cleland's 1748 novel 
MEMOIRS OF A WOMAN OF 
PLEASURE. Originally financed 
for the Playboy Channel, the 
episodic story charts the rigor- 
ous ups and downs of a Victo- 
tian peasant girl's life and 
bedsprings. Not onlyis the title 
tole embodied by an American 
(former Playmate Usa 
Raines), the retitling is roughly 
400 years off the mark! (Inci- 
dentally, Magnum Video 
should not be confused with 
Magnum Entertainment.) 


& 


VW #3 ERRATA 


P.8 “CONFESSIONS OF A 
PEEPING TOM" should 
read “CONFESSIONS OF 
A PEEPING JOHN." 


P.10 In THE COOK, THE 
THIEF, HIS WIFE AND HER 
LOVER, Richard Bohringer 
played the cook, Michael 
Gambon played the lover. 


P.18 QUEEN OF BLOOD 
was previously released on 
video by Star Classics in an 


unattractive, — LP-speed 
transfer. 
Pgs.28-31 Our Pupi Avati 


directrospective forgot to 
mention Lucio  Fulci's 
Dracula in Brianza 
("Dracula in the Provinces," 
1975), an erotic horror 
spoof which Avati co-wrote 
with Bruno Corbucci and 
Mario Amendola. 


P.56 InFootnote #5, we mis- 
takenly identified David K. 
Frasier's excellent book 
RUSS MEYER: THE LIFE AND 
FILMS as “RUSS MEYER: THE 
LIFE AND TIMES." A number 
of readers (including Dave 
Frasier himself) also wrote 
to tell us that Lavelle Robie 
and Marcia McBroom were 
not the only Black actresses 
to appear in Russ Meyer's 
films. We failed to clarify 
that, in searching for pos- 
sible early appearances by 
Marlene Clark, we deliber- 
ately focused on Meyer's 
pre-1971 titles; Clark was 
fairly well-established as an 
actress after that. 


P.59 The address for Import 
Horror Video was not in- 
cluded in Footnote #1. It is 
5517 War Admiral Road, 
Virginia Beach VA 23462. 


P.60 "Mark Robinson" didn't 
direct THE SEVENTH VIC- 
TIM; Mark Robson did. 
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L Video Around the World ) 


A nice place 
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to Pause, 
Stop, 
and Play... 


Compiled by Lucas Balbo (France), Craig Ledbetter (Venezuela), 


Simone Romano (Italy), Erik Sulev (Asian-American), and the Video Watchdog 


AKIRA 
1988, Streamline, D/S, $29.95 


Katsuhiro Otomo's animated 
adaptation of his graphic novel 
about an uprising of telepathic 
teens in post-nuclear "Neo-To- 
kyo” is among the most stimulat- 
ing animated features to appear 
since FANTASIA. Best viewed on 
the big screen, but Streamline is 
preserving the experience with 
maximum respect for Otomo's 
achievement; the cassette (and 
forthcoming laserdisc) are pre- 
sented in the 1.85:1 format, with 
remarkably tactile stereo. This 
version was dubbed into English in 
Tokyo, but don't let that discour- 
age you; you won't want subtitles 
distracting you from these splen- 
did images. If you have difficulty 
finding this title in video stores, it's 
because Streamline has elected to 
target the comics market; you can 
order it via Whole Toon Access 
(P.O. Box 369, 1460 19th Avenue 
N.W., Issaquah WA 98027; tele- 
phone 206/391-8747, FAX 206/ 
391-9064) or Capital City Distri- 


bution, Inc. (2929 PerryStreet, PO 
Box 9836, Madison WI 53715; 
telephone 608/275-7777, FAX 
608/275-7763). A 52m "Making 
of' documentary entitled AKIRA 
PRODUCTION REPORT can be 
ordered from the same sources at 
$24.95 and is also worthwhile. 


AMITYVILLE 4: 
THE EVIL ESCAPES 


1989, Vidmark, HF, $81.95 


Sandor Stern directed this 
somewhat latent trip down exor- 
cism lane, based on his novel. 
Because of its title and main- 
stream cast, this film may be eas- 
ier than most to overlook in video 


Closed Captioned 
Digital 
Hi-Fi 


ATLAS illustrates the Corman ethic: Always fly coach, and never pay 
an extra to say what you'd say for free. 


stores but we were surprised by 
how much it reminded us —in its 
best moments —of Mario Bava's 
BEYOND THE DOOR II [Shock, 
1978], still available from Media 
Home Entertainment. The Ami- 
tyville house is seemingly exor- 
cised by priest Norman Lloyd and 
company, but its evil has in fact 
burrowed from a wall socket into a 
macabre and vaguely human- 
looking antique lamp. Sold at a 
flea market, the lamp travels 
cross-country to cause unease 
and phantasmal images for a re- 
cently widowed family led by Patty 
Duke. The lamp is suitably omi- 
nous and, though the film offers 
up some grisly images, it's at its 
best when using this fixture to 
suggest the dead husband's pres- 
ence. Another eerie moment oc- 
curs when Duke hears "their" 
song filter through a plug-in radio; 
the uncredited song is a rendition 
(also uncredited) of Bruce 
Johnston's "Disney Girls," origi- 
nally recorded by The Beach Boys 
for their brilliant SURF'S UP album. 
(Duke turns off the radio before 
the chorus is sung, which ends 
with “I'm comin’ back.") Alas, nei- 


pointing, and the final “shock” is 
the ultimate exorcism cliché. 
Originally made for TV, the tape 
contains extra violence filmed for 
its theatrical release in Europe; 
this bonus doesn't quite excuse 
the high price. With cinematogra- 
phy by Tom Richmond, a talented 
craftsman who earlier photo- 
graphed the "Video Watchdog" 
segment on Pacific Arts Video's 
defunct magazine experiment, 
OVERVIEW (1987)! 


ATLAS 
1960, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


Roger Corman's amusingly 
undernourished entry in the sword 
and sandal sweepstakes makes 
ideal exploratory viewing for VCR 
owners dying to exploit their spe- 
Cial effects features. During the 
climactic battle sequence, un- 
billed extras flash across the 
screen like screenwriter Charles 
Griffith, Dick Miller and, possibly, 
Jack Nicholson (his shield's in the 
way, but that smile is unmistak- 
able). Thanks to some typically 
thoughtless editing, Miller dies in 
one shot and is shown crossing 


therthis cleverness or momentum | swords somewhere on the battle- 
is sustained; the climax is disap- | field in the next! Corman himself 


appears in a couple of shots as an 
earnest centurion, delivering lines 
like "Three dead, four wounded, 
no escapees or prisoners." A pres- 
tigious credit in the main titles lists 
Sascha Dario, "the premiere (sic) 
ballerina of the Greek National 
Opera" — who materializes only in 
a throwaway bit as a lowly harem 
dancer! The attractive matte 
paintings were copped from an 
authentic, unidentified, Italian 
peplum. Sinister's print is taken 
from a B&W Allied Artists/ 
Filmgroup TV print, but the film 
was originally photographed in 
color (a color trailer precedes Sin- 
iste's JOURNEY TO THE LOST 
CITY) and is currently in TV syndi- 
cation via Lorimar in a beautifully 
remastered color transfer. 


[Sinister Cinema titles may be 
ordered from PO Box 777, 
Pacifica CA, 94044.] 


CALIGULA 
REINCARNATED AS NERO 


197?, Magnum Video, $59.98 


Although packaged to re- 
semble the Penthouse CALIGULA 
(1980), with lots of "complete, 
uncut, and unrated" hyperbole 
surrounding its decorative medal- 
lion, this comparatively mild foray 
into historical Roman sex and vio- 
lence appears to be of slightly 
older vintage. Originally titled THE 
RISE AND FALL OF NERO, this 
film was directed by Bruno Mattei 
(THE OTHER HELL, ZOMBIE 3), 
and stars an unknown cast spear- 
headed by Rudy Adams, Patricia 
Derek, and Susan Forget. Like 
Magnum Video's SEX, LIES AND 
RENAISSANCE, this title repre- 
sents a confusion of history, as 
Nero actually preceded Caligula! 
The box also promises a spectacle 
lensed in 70mm widescreen color 
and a running time of 105m 
(apparently a standard Magnum 
Video running time); both fail to 
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THE CHURCH demonstrates that Italian horror is sometimes better 


seen than heard. 


materialize. Letterboxed for maxi- 
mum spectacle. 


THE CARPET OF HORROR 
1962, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


Originally titled Der Teppich 
des Grauens in Germany, and Il 
Terrore di Notte ("Night Ter- 
ror") in Italy, this curious Euro- 
pean co-production isn't — as the 
cast and credits may suggest — 
part of Rialto's Edgar Wallace se- 
ries. Produced by IGF and alleg- 
edly based on a story by "Louis 
Weinert-Wilton," the film follows 
secret agent Harry Raffold's inves- 
tigation into a series of elaborate 
gas-poisonings, all committed to 
keep the identity of a criminal 
mastermind concealed. Wallace 
series regulars Joachim 
Fuchsberger, Karin Dor, and 
Werner Peters co-star with Eleon- 
ora Rossi-Drago —a mostly Ger- 
man cast parading about Italian 


locations, pretending it's London. 
The technical credits are similarly 
distorted to straddle nations: the 
exquisite B&W photography is 
attributed to “Gottfried Pacheco” 
(actually Italian cameraman Mario 
Pacheco, whose work can also be 
seen in Sinister's THE HOUSE OF 
THE INSANE WOMEN); and, if the 
"Franz Demazzi" (Francesco 
DeMasi) score sounds familiar, 
you're probably remembering its 
later use in Riccardo Freda's THE 
GHOST (1963)! Jean-Marie Saba- 
Hers usually reliable 1973 book 
LES CLASSIQUES DU CINEMA 
FANTASTIQUE cites this film as a 
remake of Fritz Lang's THE MIN- 
ISTRY OF FEAR (1944), but the 
films have nothing in common. 
However, being the work of slavish 
Lang disciple Harald Reinl, hom- 
mages to the Master do 
abound — for instance, the genius 
of crime communicates with his 
underlings via a fabulous Mabuse- 
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like telescreen secreted in a seedy 
auto junkyard. Weird fun. Pre- 
ceded by trailers for THE LAST 
WOMAN ON EARTH (in color), 
BILLY THE KID VS. DRACULA 
and JESSE JAMES MEETS 
FRANKENSTEIN’S DAUGHTER, 
and THE FLESH EATERS. 


THE CHURCH 
1988, Southgate, HF, $79.98 


Michele Soavi's follow-up to 
the dazzling STAGEFRIGHT 
(1986, on Imperial Entertainment 
Video) exhibits a quantum leap of 
visual imagination—he evidently 
learned a great deal from Terry 
Gilliam while directing second- 
unit on THE ADVENTURES OF 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN — but 
what good is a horror film steeped 
in myth and advanced metaphys- 
ics when the dialogue is less witty 
than the average second-grader? 
(Nick Alexander's dubbing credit 
actually reads “Dialogues for 
Inglish Version" —it's enough to 
make you sic.) One of the last 
films denied classification by the 
MPAA (just prior to the founding of 
NC-17), both the unrated and R- 
rated versions clock-in at 110m. 
The R-rated version was certifi- 
cated by the MPAA on one of their 
less constipated days; itis missing 
less than 10s of violent footage. 
Gone are 1-2s of a sword decapi- 
tating avillager near the beginning 
(the head being kicked around by 
horses’ hooves is retained); a 
close shot of a priest impaling 
himself on the jackhammer (the 
more numerous longshots are still 
there), and the gate impaling Ms. 
Briickner—a cruel hommage to 
Daria Nicolodís embarrassing 
schoolmarm character in Argen- 
tos CREEPERS [Phenomena, 
1982] — through the neck. Scenes 
of decapitated heads ringing bells, 


demonic intercourse, and slimy 
orgies are intact. The screening 
cassette we viewed was matted to 
retain a semblance of its original 
1.85:1 framing. 


DARKMAN 
1990, MCA, SS-S, $89.95 


Liam Neeson stars as a bril- 
liant scientist developing “liquid 
skin,” an imperfect breakthrough 
(good only for 90 minutes in sun- 
light) which serves his vengeance 
in good stead after he's blown-up 
by criminals. Echoes of 
ROBOCOP, THE PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA, and DOCTOR X 
ricochet throughout Sam Raimi's 
latest film, but without much reso- 
nance. Where excess counts, as in 
the film's incredible action se- 
quences, Raimi directs like a 
master; when a scene calls for 
restraint or insight, his circuitry 
seems to short-out and he falls 
apart, running in Curlyesque 
circles on the floor. A good time, 
nonetheless, if you can forgive its 
refusal to complement the gro- 
tesquely heightened realism of 
Raimi's style with the slightest 
concession to logic; this may be 
the ultimate "Oh, c'mon!" movie. 
The film occasionally transcends 
itself during Pablo  Ferro's 
hallucination montages, which 
recall the most lysergic moments 
of Ken Russell's ALTERED 
STATES; it's at its worst in assign- 
ing cameo roles to the likes of 
John Landis and Bruce 
Campbell — they force the back- 
ground into the foreground (Lan- 
dis was guilty of a similar trans- 
gression in Showtime's PSYCHO 
IV: THE BEGINNING). Other fa- 
miliar names in the cameo list 
include William Lustig (MANIAC), 
Scott Spiegel (INTRUDER), and 
William Dear (HARRY AND THE 


Jim Van Bebber (with Ric Walker, right) revives low-budget excitement 
in the Ohio-made DEADBEAT AT DAWN. 


HENDERSONS), all of whom were 
thankfully less disruptive. 


DEADBEAT AT DAWN 
1987, Ketchum, $39.95 


After several years of paying its 
dues at Midnight matinees, this 
violent and remarkably well-ac- 
complished gang war thriller— 
made for peanuts (maybe just the 
shells) in Dayton, Ohio —is finally 
making its bow on home video in a 
transfer that puts earlier bootleg 
editions to shame. Screenwriter 
Jim VanBebber also directs, edits, 
provides spfx makeup, stunts and 
stars as Goose, a righteous drug- 
ster out to avenge the rape and 
murder of his fiancée and only 
chance for salvation. Against all 
odds, (including Dayton's refusal 
to cooperate with the filming) Van 
Bebber doesn't seem to spread 
himself thin in the least, and 
manages to deliver a film intermit- 


tently remindful of George Rom- 
ero's early work. Not fantasy, but 
certainly of related interest, much 
like the Asian action films of John 
Woo. If it piques your curiosity, 
you can order VanBebber's har- 
rowing 15m trailer reel for the 
unfilmed ROADKILL!: THE LAST 
DAYS OF JOHN MARTIN from the 
man himself at Mercury Films, 73 
Westpark Road, Dayton OH 
45459, for only $20.00 ppd. If you 
can't find DEADBEAT at your local 
outlets, inquire at Mercury Films 
for more information. 


THE 5,000 FINGERS OF 
DR. T 


1953, Xenon, $39.95 


Tommy Rettig stars as Bart 
Cubbins, whose hatred for piano 
lessons (via the dreary “Terwilliker 
Method") is comparable only to 
his determination to make a 
match between his widowed 
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Elvis played a sailor in GIRLS GIRLS GIRLS; now Sailor (Nicolas Cage) 
plays Elvis in WILD AT HEART. How's that for heart-throbbery, peanut? 


mother (Mary Healy) and plumber 
Mr. Zabladowski (Peter Lind 
Hayes). The feature-length night- 
mare which results from this 
emotional conundrum — starring 
the inimitable Hans Conried as the 
maniacal Dr. Terwilliker, out to 
enslave the world's children to the 
world's longest piano —is compa- 
rable to THE WIZARD OF OZ as 
child psychology, but it's infinitely 
weirder and more erratic. A hand- 
ful of its Technicolor images are 
unforgettable. It's not commonly 
known that this delirious musical 
fantasy, scripted by Dr. Seuss, 
was a semi-sequel to his classic 
1938 children's book THE 500 
HATS OF BARTHOLOMEW 
CUBBINS (which also featured a 
memorable executioner). A lim- 
ited edition soundtrack album was 
recently issued on GSF Records, 
containing an entire side's worth 
of witty songs by Seuss and 
Frederick Hollander which didn't 
survive the final cut: "My Favorite 
Note" (Conried), "Oh! We Are The 
Guards" (Chorus), "I Will Not Get 
Involved Pts. 1 & 2" (Hayes), 
"Grindstone" (Hayes), "Money" 


(Hayes), "Terwilliker" (Conried & 
Healy), “I Will Not Go to Sleep" 
(Conried), "Many Questions” 
(Healy), and “One Moment Ago” 
(Chorus & Orchestra). 


HARDWARE 
1990, HBO, HF, $89.98 


After a post-nuclear scavenger 
rescues the headpiece of a broken 
cyborg from the desert for his girl- 
friend's use in an objet d'art, the 
thing reconstructs itself into a 
poison-taloned junkheap pro- 
grammed for Clobberin' Time. 
The first half of writer/director 
Richard Stanley's cyberpunk sce- 
nario is nothing unusual, another 
case of science fiction being used 
asanindirect means of comment- 
ing on the present; indeed, with a 
soundtrack selected frorn already- 
dated New Wave albums and a 
decor more than indebted to the 
MAD MAX universe, this slice of 
future shock at times feels nostal- 
gic in its nihilism. The second half 
works much better, dropping 
such pretensions in favor of an 
often-bracing, straightforward 


suspense piece. Even so, it's a 
mighty crowded little apocalypse; 
less would have been more. This 
once-unrated film was one of sev- 
eral features which shoved the 
MPAA toward the inception of its 
NC-17 category. For reasons not 
adequately explained to us, the 
unrated version (which featured 
more nudity) was reported to run 
92m, while this home video re- 
lease (rated "R" with sex and gore 
still abundant) charts at 95m! 


THE LONELY SEX 
1961-2, Sinister Cinema, $19 ppd. 


This short, uncomfortably 
oneiric film covers a couple of 
days in the parallellives of an inno- 
cent teenage girl (the target of 
numerous carnal attentions from 
most of the peculiar men in her 
peculiar little town), and the dan- 
gerously isolated young man who 
meets her in the woods at the 
most combustible point in his life. 
Compelling, simplistically off-kil- 
ter, and utterly forgotten, this ex- 
ploitation find has an unwhole- 
some atmosphere similar to that 
of John Parker's DEMENTIA aka 
DAUGHTER OF HORROR (1955). 
Evidently the first effort by screen- 
writer/director Richard L. Hilliard, 
a unique voice in American sleaze 
who later directed the Del Tenney- 
produced PSYCHOMANIA (aka 
VIOLENT MIDNIGHT, 1963), 
WILD IS MY LOVE (also '63), THE 
PLAYGROUND (1965) and the 
provocatively-tiled 1, MARQUIS 
DE SADE (1967). Hilliard's 
career — which included the cine- 
matography of Tenneys HOR- 
ROR OF PARTY BEACH and 
CURSE OF THE LIVING CORPSE 
(both 1964)—is currently being 
researched for a future issue of 
Charles Kilgore's fanzine ECCO 
(P.O. Box 65742, Washington DC 
20075). 
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NIGHT LIFE 
1989, RCA/Columbia, HF, $79.98 


WILD AT HEART fect, but it's very sweet. It's also 
not the letterboxed transfer this 
film deserves (and will someday 

Too damn young and misun- | receive, we assurne, on laserdisc); 
derstood, sweethearts Sailor and | Media has done the best they 
Lula take to the open road in | could with their 1.33:1 transfer of 
search of happier horizons, fol- | this Panavision (2.35:1) feature, 
lowed by the vendetta of Lula's | squeezing those shots (Dern & 
obsessive mother, and met along | Cage on opposite sides of their 
the way by a veritable rainbow of | convertible's front seat, their mo- 
twisted humanity. Audiences | tel bed, etc.) where compositional 
seem to have misunderstood that | balance is essential. Based on a 
Cage's Elvis impersonation and | novel by Barry Gifford. 
the numerous WIZARD OF OZ 
references are presentto showthe | THE WITCHES 
sowie psa aia iud 1989, Warners, CC/SS-S, $92.95; 

Ç darid < (LD, 8MM) $29.98 

many epiphanies in life as false 
hopes. Near the film's climax, This is much more a Jim 
when Cage envisions Glinda the | Henson production than a Nicolas 
Good Witch (twisted here by | Roeg film, but a more obvious 
Lynch into a nudge-nudge vision | auteur's touch would have intru- 
of Laura Palmer herself, Sheryl | ded on this picture-perfect adap- 
Lee), it may seem another Lynch- | tation of Roald Dahl & Quentin 
ean excess, but it also demon- | Blake's delightfully wicked chil- 
strates his unadmitted love for | dren's book. Anjelica Huston is a 
Lula in unexpectedly poignant | model of hate couture as Eva 
terms, as it marks his acceptance | Ernst, empress of all witches, pre- 
of her favorite movie into his own | sented here as square-toed, 
religious pantheon. It's not per- | needle-nosed, eczema-ridden 


1990, Media, CC/SS-S, $89.98 


Be warned: although it's pack- 
aged as a horror movie and boasts 
a rave from FANGORIA’s Tony 
Timpone, the first hour of NIGHT 
LIFE is half-hormonal romp/half- 
satire on the funeral business, in 
which a teenage mortuary 
attendant — tormented by brain- 
less jocks and teased by their 
girlfriends —finds the tables 
turned when a fatal traffic accident 
places them in his professional 
care. (The only supernatural as- 
pect, so far, is the figure of starlet 
Darcy Demoss.) In a last-third bid 
to please every possible teenage 
taste, an electrical storm revives 
the uncouth quartet for last-min- 
ute zombie thrills. Since this pre- 
posterous and ill-explained final 
third was preceded by our hero 
falling asleep, we assumed the 
zombie mayhem was all a dream 
and waited patiently for the pre- 
dictable finale... but the joke was 
on us. Too little, too late. 


TEX AVERY'S 
SCREWBALL CLASSICS 3 


1944-53, MGM/UA, HF, $12.98 


A decidedly unangelic A. Huston thinks she smells dog's droppings in 
THE WITCHES. 


Hallelujah! Another hour-long 
assortment of masterpieces from 
the greatest animation auteur of 
them all — including “The Screwy 
Truant" (1945, the third entry in 
the Screwy Squirrel quartet), 
“Hound Hunters” (1947, with 
George & Junior), “Uncle Tom's 
Cabaña” (1947, an uproarious Big 
Bad Wolf variant done in black- 
face, seldom shown on TV), 
“House of Tomorrow” (1949) and 
“TV of Tomorrow” (1953), two SF- 
oriented gag compendiums, and 
“Batty Baseball” (1944). A plea to 
MGMUA: Please make the beau- 
tiful paintings on your cartoon 
boxes available as posters! 
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harridans determined to trans- 
form all children into mice. The 
high-point of both book and film 
is the meeting of the witches 
(ironically masquerading as "The 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children"), culminating 
in the mass removal of wigs and 
faces; it's the kind of hair-raiser 
that should turn untold numbers 
of unsuspecting children into film 
critics. The rest of the story fol- 
lows the mini-adventures of our 
boy hero as he struggles as a 
mouse to notify his grandmother 
and turn the tables on malevolent 
Eva. (The subtext teaches young 
viewers the valuable lesson of how 
to identify phonies — those who 
would make them feel as insig- 
nificant as mice.) A lot of fun, but 
not without its dark side and au- 
thentic chills (we especially liked 
the frisson of the little girl trans- 
planted into the painting). In short, 
one of the most undeservedly 
overlooked films of the past 
year—or two: Warners actually 
shelved this gem for a year, and 
deemed it releasable only after 
imposing on Dahl's original finale 
some fool's idea of a happy end- 
ing! The UK release on Warner 
Home Video contains the original 
ending, hence is somewhat 
shorter. 


Laserdiscs 


THE ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN 


1971, MCA, LB, $39.98 


Robert Wise directed this ad- 
aptation of Michael Crichton's 
bestselling novel, about the wide- 
spread devastation resulting from 
a space virus carried to earth ona 
fallen satellite, and the scientific 
study of two immune survivors by 
a research team in a scintillating 
subterranean laboratory. Criti- 
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L H 


Nancy Allen and friend will now demonstrate how the 2.35:1 
DRESSED TO KILL will be cropped to 1.33:1 for laserdisc... 
April Fool! The disc will be letterboxed. 


cized for its coldness at the time of 
its release, this intelligent and 
beautifully designed film creates 
undeniable suspense and de- 
serves reappraisal. This disc is the 
best way to make or renew its 
acquaintance: a newly remas- 
tered, three-sided transfer which 
restores the original Panavision 
(2.35: 1) framing of Richard Kline's 
cinematography. The film was 
Academy Award nominated for 
Best Editing and Best Art Direc- 
tion; with the restoration of Panav- 
ision, the original editing scheme 
is also restored (no arbitrary cut- 
ting from one side of the screen to 
the other) and, being twice as 
wide, each frame now captures 
twice as much set design. Side 
Three is in CAV for single-frame 
access. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE 


1932, MGM/Turner, $39.98 


From its elaborately choreo- 
graphed subjective camera se- 
quence to its neo-expressionist 
climax, Rouben Mamoulian's film 
is so technically accomplished it's 
hard to believe it was the first 


sound telling of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson's classic novella. Like the 
version released last year on 
MGMUA Home Video ($19.95), 
this disc includes 17m of footage 
which drifted out of the film 
throughout its decade of release 
(it was withdrawn from active cir- 
culation when MGM remade it 
with Spencer Tracy). Some of the 
footage was cut prior to release at 
the behest of Will Hays’ Motion 
Picture Production Code (the 
most erotic shadings of Miriam 
Hopkins’ performance, the first 
transformation — which is pre- 
sented with an unmistakably overt 
edge of racism and masturbatory 
guilt); some was snipped after 
preview screenings because it 
caused derisive laughter (Rose 
Hobart swooning onto the keys of 
a piano, Jekyll turning into Hyde 
after reciting an excruciatingly 
florid ode to a nightbird); and fur- 
ther prunings were made to re- 
duce its running time for a double 
feature re-release (which began 
with Jekyil's lecture). We don't 
know how Mamoulian would feel 
about having this film restored in 
its entirety, but it's certainly a joy to 
have available. 


DRESSED TO KILL 
1980, Warner, LB/DS, $39.98 


Michael Caine's split personal- 
ity can now be observed in all its 
split-screen glory in this letter- 
boxed, digital stereo transfer of 
Brian DePalma's final and most 
obvious hommage to Hitchcock. 
By comparison, Warner's cas- 
sette transfer is a nonstop barrage 
of claustrophobic closeups. For a 
film this dependent on back- 
ground visual information, letter- 
boxing is essential. 


FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
MARIONETTES 


1980, IVE, $49.95 


Ingmar Bergman's intrigu- 
ingly sordid 1980 semi-sequel to 
SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE, 
which resolves the marriage of two 
of that film's supporting charac- 
ters (Robert Atzom, Christine 
Buchegger) with a harrowing sce- 
nario of marital midlife crisis, 
prostitution and murder. Worth- 
while but, unfortunately, this Cine- 
madisc release preserves the 
dubbed version of the German 
production. 


GREMLINS 


1984, Warner, LB/CC/D/SS-S, 
$29.98 


Anewly remastered transfer of 
Joe Dante's megahit, personally 
supervised by Joe himself, matted 
to preserve its original 1.85:1 
widescreen framing. This is par- 
ticularly helpful in that it restores 
the film's opening titles to the way 
they were originally presented, 
appearing on the edges of the 
action in the top left or right bot- 
tom portions of the screen; the 
videocassette transfer uses re- 
duced video burn facsimiles to 
recreate the effect, but it's not the 
same. The same treatment was 
extended simultaneously to the 


equally good/maybe better 1990 
sequel, GREMLINS 2: THE NEW 
BATCH —available in the same 
format, at the same price. The 
GREMLINS 2 disc contains the 
"theatrical breakdown" scene re- 
placed by new footage on the 
cassette version. 


MAYA DEREN: 
EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 


1943-59, MF, $49.98 


A 73m compilation of works 
by the Mother of the Underground 
Movie. The program includes 
MESHES OF THE AFTERNOON 
(co-directed by Alexander Ham- 
mid and starring Deren herself), 
AT LAND A STUDY IN CHOREOG- 
RAPHY FOR CAMERA, RITUAL IN 
TRANSFIGURED TIME, MEDITA- 
TION ON VIOLENCE, and THE 
VERY EYE OF THE NIGHT. While 
the majority of these films are 
poetic studies of motion and 
dance, the earliest two compose 
some of the darkest, most pro- 
vocative fantasy of the under- 
ground era; MESHES OF THE AF- 
TERNOON clearly anticipates Pol- 
anski's REPULSION (1965) with 
its sensitive heroine assaulted by 
the malevolence gathering force 
under the surface of her environ- 
ment, and AT LAND suggests a 
point of inspiration for Curtis Har- 
rington's mermaid fantasy NIGHT 
TIDE (1962). Side Two is in CAV 
for single frame access. 


MERIDIAN: KISS OF THE 
BEAST 


1988, Paramount, CC/HF/S, $39.98 


Released on video as MERID- 
IAN and shown on cable as KISS 
OF THE BEAST, this none-too- 
creative blend of BEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST and Hammer's VAMPIRE 
CIRCUS has gained quick notori- 
ety for a few nude scenes featuring 
TWIN PEAKS’ Sherilyn Fenn. The 
makeup is dreadful and Sherilyn 
looks better in TWO MOON 


JUNCTION, so the highlight for us 
was the fact that several scenes 
were photographed in Italy's 
Parco dei Mostri ("Monster Park"), 
where Warren Kiefer & Michael 
Reeves directed several scenes for 
CASTLE OF THE LIVING DEAD in 
1965 —using a similar troupe of 
travelling circus performers! Writ- 
ten by Dennis Paoli of REANIMA- 
TOR and DOLLS farne... on an off 
week, it seems. 


Asian-American 


All but one of the following NTSC 
video releases are on the Long 
Shong Pictures Inc. label, which 
we believe is a relatively new 
outfit. What most obviously sets 
it apart from other Chinese com- 
panies (Jade, Rainbow, Ocean 
Shores, etc.) is its prompt release 
of new product. Since many 
Asian-American video stores 
have affiliations with Jade Video 
(who distribute the Golden Har- 
vest pictures), Long Shong titles 
may take longer to find than 
those of their competition. But it's 
worth the search: Long Shong's 
NTSC releases are almost al- 
ways letterboxed, subtitled in 
English, and recorded in the SP 
mode. They are also dubbed into 
the Mandarin dialect, while other 
companies continue to use Can- 
tonese. 


A BETTER TOMORROW III 
1990, Long Shong 


A long, stylish prequel to John 
Woo's popular series attending 
the adventures of Mark (Chow Yun 
Fat) in 1974 Vietnam before his 
violent demise in Part One. Tsui 
Hark, the mogul behind Golden 
Princess Film Productions, as- 
surnes the directorial reins from 
Mr. Woo with this second sequel, 
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The alluring / forbidding Hell Virgin of Namnai-Choi's THE PEACOCK KING. 


and turns the series in a different, 
increasingly political direction — in 
turn very much like Woo's own 
recent preoccupations, as seen in 
BULLET IN THE HEAD (1989). 


A CHINESE GHOST 
STORY 2 


1990, Long Shong, LB 


This enjoyable follow-up to 
Ching Siu-Tung's outstanding 
1987 original follows our bill col- 
lector hero on new adventures, 
amusing and lyrical, complicated 
by miscellaneous monsters, an 
evil Buddha, and another doomed 
romance —this time with a girl 
named Windy, the betrothed look- 
alike of his ghostly paramour. 
Though not as passionate or con- 
sistently poetical as the first in- 
stallment, stunning cinematogra- 
phy, sets, and machine-gun edit- 
ing tactics ultimately combine in 
another impressive piece. The 
names of the first film's hero and 
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heroine are spelled differently in 
this film's subtiles than in the 
original's, available on Cinema 
City cassettes.  Letterboxed 
(1.85:1) and preceded by a wild 
trailer for John Woo's even-wilder 
BULLET IN THE HEAD. 


ENCOUNTER OF THE 
SPOOKY KIND II 


1990, Long Shong 


Sammo Hung—a chubby 
Kung Fu rascal best-known for 
sidekicking with Jackie Chan— 
directs and stars in this long- 
awaited sequel to his 1982 hit, and 
it was well worth the wait. See 
vampires, incredible stunts, soul 
stealing and, yes, Sammo's bare 
behind in this highly enjoyable cir- 
cus of a film. Movies like this and 
Liu Kun-Wais MR. VAMPIRE 
prove that horror can be mixed 
with comedy without forfeiting the 
best qualities of either genre. 


THE KILLER 
1989, Long Shong 


John Woo's relentless combi- 
nation of vicious gunplay and 
melodrama, which has already 
attained North American cult 
status through word-of-mouth, 
barrels down its two-hour running 
time with breathtaking speed. The 
American release, which will carry 
the NC-17 rating, has been con- 
tinually postponed; it's already 
available on Japanese laserdisc, 
but you won't find the English 
subtitles which helpfully appear on 
this Long Shong tape. Sadly, not 
letterboxed (so the subtitles some- 
times have their first and last 
words cropped off). 


PEACOCK KING 
1988, Rainbow Video 


Peacock, a hip monk with 
magical powers, pairs with his 
more conservative twin, Lucky 


Fruit, to battle the demons emerg- 
ing from the earth's four opened 
passageways to Hades: Hell 
Queen, Hell Virgin, Hell Agent, 
and the awesome Hell King (like a 
live action embodiment of the 
demon from FANTASIA's "Night 
on Bald Mountain"). Director 
Namnai-Choi delivers non-stop 
action, luminous visuals, and an 
endless parade of stop-motion 
animation monsters, both large 
and small. Yuen Biao (like Sammo 
Hung, another former Jackie 
Chan associate) plays the title 
role, which explains all of the 
comic JC references. A 1989 
sequel, SAGA OF THE PHOENIX, 
is also available. 


France 


(SECAM) 


DISPARITION 
("The Disappearance”) 


A retitling of Inoshiro Honda's 
transformation classic Bijo to 
Ekitai Ningen (1959)— better 
known as THE H-MAN (or, in 
France, as L'Homme H). 


RÉVES MACABRES 


(“Eerie Laughter’) 
Columbus Video 


An 88m version of Mario 
Bava's hard-to-find WHAT! [La 
Frusta E Il Corpo, 1963], star- 
ring Daliah Lavi and Christopher 
Lee. It was originally released in 
France as Le Corps et le Fouet 
("The Body and the Whip"). 
Letterboxed. 


Italy 
(PAL) 


LE PICCOLE COLLEGIALI 


(“The College Girls") 
Ciné Video Sound 


Also known as Petites Pen- 
sionnaires Impudiques 
(1979), hardcore erotica by the 
acclaimed French fantasist Jean 
Rollin, starring Agnes Coeur. The 
CVS label already appears to be 
defunct. 


QUEL CERTO SAPORE 


(“That Certain Taste") 
Ciné Video Sound 


Aretitling of Elles Font Tout 
(1978), one of Jess Franco's 
hardcore sex items directed under 
his “Clifford Brown" pseudonym. 
Made in France, it stars Candy 


Kenji Sahara protects Yumi Shirinzawa from the hydrogen menace of THE H-MAN. 
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Coster (Lina Romay), Martine 
Flety, and Ursula Maris. 


SINFONIA EROTICA 


(“Erotic Symphony") 
Video Kineo 

This film, which we briefly 
itemized in our last issue, has 
since been tracked down and 
catalogued. It's a Swiss-made 
softcore Franco title from 1978, 
and runs 79m 15s in PAL (NTSC: 
81m 23$). This print is missing at 
least one minute of footage, since 
the main titles begin in progress 
with the director of photography's 
credit! 


| VIOLENTATORI DELLA 
NOTTE 


(‘Predators of the Night") 
GVR 


This is an uncut version of 
Francos FACELESS (1988), 
packaged for some reason in a 
box bearing the original French 
title, Les Predateurs de la Nuit. 
Still no word about an American 
release of this. 


Japan 
(NTSC) 


LA BESTIA Y LA ESPADA 
MAGICA . 


(“The Beast & the Magic Sword") 
1983, CC, Y14,100 


Unlike his many other appear- 
ances as the tragic werewolf Wal- 
demar Daninsky, this Paul Naschy 
item —made as a co-production 
between Amachi in Japan and 
Naschy's own fledgling company, 
Aconito — was never released on 
video in the United States. As 
usual, the story defies all the sce- 
narios that came before (and 
hence its own sequel status) by 
beginning in 16th Century Japan, 


Lone Wolf Man? No, it's Shigeru Amachi and Paul Naschy in 
LA BESTIA Y LA ESPADA MAGICA. 


as Daninsky seeks an Oriental 
wisdom cure from his already- 
contracted lycanthropy, then 
shuttles back to familiar Spanish 
locales for a love story involving 
Naschy and Japanese actress 
Junko Asahina, complete with its 
fair share of torn throats and torn 
kimonos. Naschy has boasted in 
interviews that the Oriental ver- 
sion of this film was an epic more 
than three hours in length (!); the 
longest recorded running times 
are 118 or 100m, but these are 
also likely fatuous. This particular 
Orientalversion clocks-in approxi- 
mately at ahumble, but seemingly 
complete 90m. The credits are 
Spanish, the dialogue dubbed into 
Japanese. 


FUHRANKENSHUTAIN 
TAI BARUGON 


("Frankenstein vs. Barugon") 
1965, Toho Video, LB, Y12,020 


Contrary to American rumor 
atthe tirne, the early scenes of this 
Ishiro Honda film contain no pre- 
viously unseen footage of the or- 
phaned Hiroshima child finding 


and eating the buried heart of the 
Frankenstein monster; in fact, this 
version is visually identical to AIP's 
FRANKENSTEIN CONQUERS 
THE WORLD until the last 3m 55s, 
which compose the long-lost cli- 
mactic battle between the giant 
Frankenstein and the tentacled 
Devil Fish — excised from Ameri- 
can prints. Letterboxed (“Toho- 
Scope,” 2.35:1) and in Japanese, 
no subtitles. 


GOJIRA TAI BIOLLANTE 


(“Godzilla vs. Biollante") 
1989, Toho Video, HF/S, Y13,800 


This 105m sequel to the 1985 
remake/revival of Gojira (trashed 
here as GODZILLA '85) hasn't yet 
been acquired for American distri- 
bution, despite being perhaps the 
most Americanized film of the 
entire series. Toho has seemingly 
made every possible concession 
to the export market, including 
Spielbergian sweetness, state-of- 
the-art special and splatter effects, 
and an orchestral score à la John 
Williams (make that James 
Horner). While not all of these 
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touches work, some do, and the 
human side of the story is of par- 
ticular interest for a change. Here, 
a geneticist mourning his wife's 
death in an espionage-related 
bombing is researching food 
magnification (as in H.G. Wells’ 
FOOD OF THE GODS) and splices 
Godzilla's cells to those of a rose 
from his wife's garden, resulting in 
a botanical—and gloriously 
surreal — version of the sourfaced 
saurian, a rosebudded Swamp 
Zila with a poignant means of 
regenerating (and recreating) it- 
self. Godzilla himself resurfaces 
for conflict but, in contrast to the 
dynamics of the surrounding 
story, forfeits a small measure of 


his usual charisma. Matted for 
presentation in its original 1.85:1 
screenratio, in Japanese (with just 
enough pigeon-English to help us 
Occidentals along) and Dolby 
Stereo. 


IMAGES 
1972, Lorimar Video, LB, Y13,890 


Robert Altman directed this 
engrossing, underrated, psycho- 
logical drama between his classics 
McCABE AND MRS. MILLER and 
THE LONG GOODBYE, and it 
seerns to have fallen in retrospect 
between those two impressive 
cracks into an undeserved obscu- 
rity. Suzannah York—in early 


George Eastman in the oft-censored climax of Joe D'Amato's 
THE GRIM REAPER aka ANTHROPOPHAGUS. 


pregnancy at the time, and look- 
ing uncannily voluptuous —stars 
as a children's book author 
headed past a midlife crisis into an 
erotic abyss where fantasy and 
reality dangerously coexist; 
Altman's screenplay makes inven- 
tive, multi-layered use of York's 
own children's book, IN SEARCH 
OF UNICORNS. The film had only a 
brief American run via Columbia 
Pictures and, despite small pock- 
ets of popular demand, has never 
surfaced domestically on home 
video, or in TV syndication (where 
it would be butchered, anyway). 
This Japanese copy is 
letterboxed—to approximate the 
original Panavision framing — and 
is in English with Japanese sub- 
titles. 


TWIN PEAKS 
1989, Warner, YN/A 


The European feature version 
of the ABC series pilot (see VW #2 
for details) is already available on 
Japanese cassette and laserdisc, 
in English with Japanese subtitles. 
Be advised, before you spring for 
this attractive import, that Warner 
Home Video plans a domestic re- 
lease of this David Lynch col- 
lectable "in early 1991" at sell- 
through prices. It should not only 
save you some bucks, but clear 
your monitor of those pesky sub- 
titles as well. 


Venezuela 


(NTSC) 


ANTHROPOFAGO 
("Cannibal") 1980 


Obviously Joe D'Amato's An- 
thropophagus, which Monterey 
Home Video released in a butch- 
ered (IS edition known as THE 
GRIM REAPER. Among other 


things, Montereys version was 
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lacking the notorious climax in 
which desperate cannibal George 
Eastman (aka Luigi Montefiori) 
feasts upon his own entrails. This 
Venezuelan copy (which runs 
89m —7m longer than GR) re- 
stores not only that sequence, but 
others as well; however, one unbe- 
lievable sequence in which a preg- 
nant woman is aborted for East- 
man's lunch, present on Gala Film 
International's no-holds-barred 
Italian cassette, is not included. 
The print looks a bit weather- 
beaten and bears the original 
English-language export title THE 
SAVAGE ISLAND. 


DEMONIA 2 
("Demons 2") 1986 


Another obvious Venezuelan 
transliteration, is Lamberto 
Bava's DEMONS 2: THE NIGHT- 
MARE CONTINUES [Demoni 2, 
1986], which Imperial Entertain- 
ment released in the States. Plan- 
ning a larger theatrical release, 
Imperial trimmed the film by 2m in 
order to cop an R rating; however, 
initial Southern playdates were 
disappointing and the cut version 
was quickly dumped onto video. 
The missing 2m are included 
here—as they are on Japanese 
cassettes and discs, in English 
and in stereo! —which amount to 
images of spurting blood, as infec- 
tion spreads throughout a pent- 
house birthday party, and later as 
a demonic gremlin is messily 
skewered to a wall on the point of 
an umbrella. 


ENDEMONIA 
(“Possessed”) 1974 


This is the Venezuelan version 
of “Oliver Hellman” (Ovidio 
Assonitis)s BEYOND THE DOOR 
[Chi Sei?, “Who is It?," 1974]. 
This version is a special treat for 
collectors, running 107m—13m 
longer than Media Home Enter- 
tainment's domestic video re- 
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à 


AROLCO would do well to re- 
call the main credits sequence of 
their multi-million-dollar —pro- 


duction TOTAL RECALL (Live, 
$29.98). Not only do the titles shift the lion's 
share of credit away from its first storyteller, 
novelist Philip K. Dick—the film is "inspired 
by,” not “based on” his story "We Can Remem- 
ber It For You Wholesale" — they also misspell 


his name! 


lease. Most of the additional foot- 
age appears in a 10m prologue 
narrated by the Devil (Richard 
Johnson on a set consisting of lit 
candles) and showing Juliet Mills’ 
husband Gabriele Lavia at his job 
as a record producer. The print in 
question bears the original Eng- 
lish-language export title THE 
DEVIL WITHIN HER, which was 
changed by Film Ventures Inter- 
national (the film's American dis- 
tributor) to avoid confusion with 
AIP's identical retitling of Peter 
Sasdy's | DON'T WANT TO BE 
BORN (1975). 


HOLOCAUSTO DE LOS 
ZOMBIES 


("Zombie Holocaust") 1980 


Marino Girolami's La Regina 
dei Cannibali ("The Queen of 
the Cannibals," 1980), which was 
credited to "Frank Martin" when it 
was released in the (1S by Aquar- 
ius Releasing under the title DR. 
BUTCHER, M.D. — MEDICAL DE- 
VIATE (1980, on IVE Video). Corn- 
paring the two versions makes 
fascinating viewing, as BUTCHER 
was a composite feature combin- 
ing Girolami's original footage 
with ragged cutaways to NYC lo- 


cation outtakes from Roy 
Frumkes' unfinished anthology 
TALES TO RIP YOUR HEART 
OUT. This subtitled print bears its 
English export title ZOMBIE HOLO- 
CAUST and includes Nico Fi- 
denco's score, which was wiped 
from the US release... although, if 
you've seen Joe D'Amato's TRAP 
THEM AND KILL THEM [Eman- 
uelle e Gli Ultimi Cannibali, 
1977], you've heard it before! 


LOS PERROS DE LA 
MUERTE 


(‘The Hounds of Death") 1986 


Produced and written by Car- 
los Aured and directed by Claudio 
Fragasso under the pseudonym 
Clyde Anderson, this was released 
in the US by TransWorld Enter- 
tainment under the title MON- 
STER DOG. This Venezuelan edi- 
tion runs 88m (as opposed to 
TWE's 83m); though it contains 
no surplus nudity or gore, numer- 
ous scenes throughout are no- 
ticeably lengthened, suggesting 
that TWE or some other American 
representative had the film con- 
densed to quicken its flagging 
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Directrospective 


Hispanic Panic! 
Whatever Happened to 


After two 
films and 
15 years 
of silence, 
a Master of 
Spanish 
Horror 
vows his 
return! 


Narciso Ibanez Serrador? 


By Alan Jones 


HATEVER HAPPENED 
to Narciso Ibafiez Serrador? 
Many readers, at this point, will 
doubtless be asking "Who?" yet 
this director was responsible for 
two of the most impressive Span- 
ish horror movies made in the last 
quarter of a century. Forget where 
you filed those uncut pirate tapes 
by Amando de Ossorio, Juan Pi- 
quer Simon and Jorge Grau. 
Erase those Leon Klimovsky/Paul 
Naschy horrible sexy vampire ex- 
cuses to strap on rubber Quasi- 
modo humps and wear plastic 
fangs. Trash the Eugenio Martin, 
Armando Crispino and José Ra- 
mon Larraz items you've never got 
round to watching not even on a 
dare. Instead, rewind the classiest 
acts to emerge from the Costa Del 
Terror the latter side of Bigas Luna 
and Pedro Almodóvar. THE 
HOUSE THAT SCREAMED [La 
Residencia, 1970] and ISLAND 
OF THE DAMNED [Quien Puedo 
Matar a un Nino?, 1976] en- 
sured that Serrador reigned in 
Spain for a brief, shining siesta in 


Hispanic horror history. He still 
does, but for entirely different 
reasons—reasons which may 
shock even the most hardened 
sensibilities. Vanna White fans be 
warned! 

Serrador was born in Monte- 
vidéo, Uruguay, on April 4, 1935. 
Both his parents — Narciso Ibañez 
Menta and Pepita Serrador — were 
famous actors who specialized in 
English theater productions. They 
toured Noel Coward and Som- 
erset Maugham plays around the 
summer stock circuits of Spain 
and Argentina, and this born-in-a- 
trunk lifestyle was to have a 
marked effect on their son's ca- 
reer. “I knew everything about 
England without knowing one 
word of English,” Serrador ex- 
plained. “I could name every great 
British star, the reason why | al- 
ways chose English actors to 
appear in my movies. And my love 
for the country meant that most of 
what I've written to date takes 
place there. The first time I went to 
London | felt strange, so much at 
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ONE BY ONE THEY WILL DIE! 


Only the killer 
knows why 4 


and how 


and who 
is next! 


LILLI PALMER cr 


home in this country so dear to my heart that it was 
almost a religious experience. I'm sure my last rein- 
carnation was as an Englishman!" 

Serrador followed in his parents' footsteps by 
becoming an actor himself, adopting his mother's 
maiden name to avoid confusion with his father's 
work. He appeared onstage in Barcelona in “El Zoo 
de Cristál," then moved to Buenos Aires to star in 
"Aprobádo en Inocencia." Despite reasonable re- 
views and an acting heritage filtered down through 
many generations, Serrador gave up his career in 
front of audiences to concentrate on one behind his 
new-found love, the camera. He explained, "| was 
never really happy as an actor, either in plays or on 
television. I tried, for my parents' sakes, but found I 
was more comfortable telling actors what to do! The 
good director | knew lurked inside me decided that 
the mediocre actor should gracefully retire." 

Serrador's fate was sealed when his parents 
bought him a movie camera for his twelfth birthday. 
He continued, “I had grown up learning theater 
language and | found it easy to translate this into 
film. | experimented all the time. | never found it 
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necessary to go to film school; in fact, | didn't even 
realize they existed! Then, at 17, | set up my own 
production company and started directing for televi- 
Sion." After ten years of basic journeyman work for 
the premier network TVE, Serrador found himself 
crowned "Spain's Spook & Horror King," thanks to 
atelevision series he created and directed, HISTORIA 
PARA NO DORMIR ("Stories to Keep You From Sleep- 
ing"). The series, culled from popular horror and 
science-fiction tales, caused a ratings sensation and 
Serrador's move from the cathode tube to the silver 
screen was inevitable. 

La Residencia ("The Boarding School," origi- 
nal running time 104m) was filmed in 1968 on loca- 
tions in Madrid, masquerading as rural France. Vet- 
eran Austrian actress Lilli Palmer starred as Madame 
Fourneau, the sadistic headmistress of a remote, 
turn-of-the-century finishing school for young la- 
dies. Depending on her mood, this She-Wolf-of-the- 
SS (Spanish Schoolteachers!) either sent disobedi- 
ent students into the dreaded isolation wing or 
warmly welcomed new arrivals into the hallowed 
halls of her institution for “healthy minds and healthy 
bodies." Mme. Fourneau's inquisitive (i.e., sex- 
starved) teenage son, Luis—the debut of John 
Moulder-Brown, predating his work in DEEP END 
and VAMPIRE CIRCUS — is instructed not to spy on 
the girls in the showers, as Mother thinks he should 
find someone "decent" like herself to look up to. 

Because the students in her care have led "less 
than exemplary lives... some have stolen and have 
done much worse," Luis is naturally desperate to 
form a dangerous liaison with any available pupil 
who gives him the eye. The first to do so is Isabelle — 
Maribel Martín, who next starred in Vicente Aranda's 
THE BLOOD SPATTERED BRIDE [La Novia En- 
sangrentada, 1974] — who secretly meets him for 
midnight feasts and clandestine hugs and kisses 
before being stabbed to death in the greenhouse. 
Her body is never discovered, and Isabelle joins a 
growing list of apparent runaways. New-sefiorita-on- 
the-block Teresa (Cristine Galbó) becomes Luis' 
next amour, but she's also lusted after by monitor 
Irene (Mary Maude), wantonly wanting to teach 
Teresa the delights of late-night lesbianism in the 
decadent dormitory reserved for intimate initiates of 
her Sapphic circle. When Teresa recoils from the 
head girl's advances —the girl's head advances! — 
she unwittingly takes refuge in the deranged killer's 
hiding place and learns the shocking truth. Surprise, 
surprise: the psycho is revealed to be lewd Luis, but 
his motives provide a startling sucker-punch. He's 
dismembered his victim's bodies and fashioned 
them into a composite likeness of his mother, 
through which he can revere her ideal image forever. 


John Moulder-Brown relaxes from body-building in the closing shot of THE HOUSE THAT SCREAMED. 


La Residencia was released by American Inter- 
national Pictures in 1971 as THE HOUSE THAT 
SCREAMED, a title chosen to exploit the success of 
Amicus THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD 
(1970).! It is a powerful study in political and sexual 
repression, drenched in a chilling Gothic atmos- 
phere to underscore the Victorian values of the 
Franco regime. Reminiscent of Powell's PEEPING 
TOM (Luis luridly choosing his victims solely for the 
attractive bits resembling his mother), Bufiuel's 
VIRIDIANA (flagellations intercut with prayer ses- 
sions) Schlondorffs YOUNG TORLESS (lrene 
taunting Teresa with accusations of illegitimacy), 
and even Margheriti's THE YOUNG, THE EVIL AND 
THE SAVAGE (murders in a girl's school setting), 
Serrador's complex study in Oedipal PSYCHOsis — 
dominant mother and effeminate son as warped 
mirror images of one another —brilliantly conveys 
the unhealthiness of an enclosed environment, not 
too far removed from contemporary Spain at the 
time of its production. 

This Franco-stein fable counts as one of the few 
truly Sadean Spanish movies, as it contains mo- 


ments of pure poetry reflecting the chaste psyche at 
its most vulnerable, virginal and corruptible. Chosen 
by lot to meet a local woodcutter for her sexual 
initiation, a nubile pupil's roll-in-the-hay is intercut 
with the losers engrossed in needlepoint. As the 
couple's noisy lovemaking reaches its climax, the 
sound effects are played over an urgent sewing circle 
binge. Vicariously enjoying their sister's experiences 
by imagined proxy, the sequence evolves a visual 
orgy of trembling lips and frantic fingers manipulat- 
ing needles and threading yarn in some of the sexiest 
motifs ever to grace a horror film. That the scene 
also foreshadows the nature of the frightful finale 
only adds to its pleasures. And Walter de los Rios 
(who made “Mozart 40" a worldwide smash hit 
record in 1971) counterpoints all the moist mayhem 
with a sublimely seductive Eurotrash score. 

La Residencia became Spain's sleeper hit of 
the year. It played to packed audiences for 40 con- 
secutive weeks in one Madrid ciné teatro alone. 
Serrador commented: "| made the film as an hom- 
age to Hammer Films, and it in many ways prefig- 
ured their own Karnstein Trilogy, especially LUST 
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FOR A VAMPIRE, which was also set in a girls’ 
school. Telling a story with film is always like trying to 
tell a convincing lie. Horror films require the inven- 
tion of an even bigger lie to cover the subtext. The 
censorship which existed at the time of La Residen- 
cla meant that a lot of the lesbianism got cut by 
Franconian officials, but they left the most important 
element intact: the message that, to learn some- 
thing new, you must see what is wrong with the old. 
When I look at the film now, | can appreciate how well 
I explained the underlying plot. La Residencia 
didn't change the world, but | feel it helped." 

After La Residencia, it was back to television for 
Serrador. Musical shows followed variety series in 
quick succession. Sorne of the 200 programs Serra- 
dor directed during this period were “El Ultimo 
Reloj," "Historia de la Frivolidad," "El Trans- 
plante," and "El Television" (which starred his fa- 
ther). He was also responsible for introducing to 
Spanish audiences the work of acclaimed science- 
fiction author Ray Bradbury. "Bradbury is a good 
friend of mine," Serrador said. "I based a TV serial on 
THE MARTIAN CHRONICLES which has aired only in 


ISLAND OF THE DAMNED: The British release campaign. 


South America and Spain." A pity, this; could it have 
been any worse than Michael Anderson's bland 
miniseries? Alas, we'll probably never find out. As 
Serrador explained, "Most Bradbury screen adapta- 
tions are awful. THE ILLUSTRATED MAN and 
SOMETHING WICKED THIS WAY COMES were just 
terrible! It has always been my hope to someday 
adapt ‘The Trinity,’ [Bradbury's thinly-veiled Biblical 
myth revealing Christ as an alien] because | arn at- 
tracted to the ambivalence of science-fiction. To mix 
medieval times with the futurism in that story would 
be very exciting." 

Narciso Ibafiez Serrador didn't step behind a 
movie camera again until 1975. The result was 
Quien Puedo Matar a un Niño? ("Would You Kill 
a Child?"), a masterwork of the Spanish horror 
cinema which surpassed even the Rubik's Cube 
complexities of Claudio Guerín Hill's seminal THE 
BELL FROM HELL [La Campaña del Infierno, 
1973]. Serrador read Juan José Plans' best-selling 
novel EL JUEGO (“The Game") and determined to 
bring itto the screen. Why? "Terror is something you 
feel in the pit of your stomach," Serrador explained. 
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Lewis Fiander hustles pregnant 
wife Prunella Ransome 

out of the clutches of 
homicidal children on the 
ISLAND OF THE DAMNED. 


“It isn't exploding heads or gory special effects. It's 
the fright you imagine, the thing lurking in the 
shadows you can't quite see. Jack Clayton's THE 
INNOCENTS is a perfect example of what | mean. 
Terror is what you don't see; Horror is something 
you see being done. | had done horror in La Re- 
sidencia. | wanted to see what | could do with pure 
terror. Plans' story was custom-made." 

Quien Puedo Matar a un Niño? (original 
running time: 112m)? is a petrifying paella of THE 
BIRDS and NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. Scripted 
by Serrador under the pseudonym “Luis Penafiel” — 
the surname means "sad but true" — it was his deter- 
mined atternpt to raise the quality of Spanish horror 
to levels far above the Naschy nadir. British tourists 
Tom (Lewis Fiander, who earlier courted DR. 
JEKYLL & SISTER HYDE) and his very pregnant wife 
Evelyn (Prunella Ransome, co-star of FAR FROM 


Ms 


TW 


THE MADDING CROWD) go to the Balearic island of 
Almanzora on holiday and find the resort populated 
by children, with no adults in sight. A hostile reaction 
from one chico when asked questions unnerves 
them, but it's not until they witness a little girl 
battering an old man to death with his walking stick 
that the full horror hits home. In time Tom 
understands — while wrongfully struggling to keep 
the awful truth from his wife — that the island's chil- 
dren, for no apparent reason, have rebelled and 
killed every adult in close range. Realizing it will soon 
betheir turn, Torn drags Evelyn on foot and by stolen 
jeep from one end of the island to the other, finding 
themselves surrounded at every escape point by 
malevolent children, whose indomitability resides in 
the incapability of adults to kill them. In desperation, 
Tom and Evelyn barricade themselves in the aban- 
doned local police station and fend-off the infant 
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infantry. When Tom is finally forced to overcome his 
instincts and shoots a child to death, the masses 
withdraw... but only to aggress from within. Evelyn 
goes into labor, but the spirit of the island has 
infected her unborn child, which proceeds to kill her 
from the womb. 

The terror in this “Hacienda of the Damned” 
conceit is of a contemporary, perverted ordinariness 
that tingles the spine constantly with apprehension. 
Serrador doesn't rely on shock cuts or trashy gore, 
but goes on overdrive to create a very disturbing 
apocalipsis mafiana atmosphere. His direction is 
assured, evenly controlled, and far too effective for 
many to take, as the full emotional impact explodes 
with a force unmatched in the annals of Flamenco 
fear. The film was critically attacked as being morally 
reprehensible —abortion is loosely equated with 
infanticide —and was called “communist” by the 
Italian press, “fascist” by the German press. The 
original title is only the beginning of the stirring of 
alarmist feelings many couldn't handle under the 
guise of entertainment. Fortunately (or unfortu- 
nately, depending on your stance) the provocation 
didn't stop there, because the movie was so suc- 
cessful in portraying death as mere child's play: who 
could forget the chilling game of brainpan-fiata as 
children take turns clubbing the treasure-filled head 
of an inverted corpse; or the murder that ends in a 
surge of adolescent sexual curiosity and the exami- 
natior/genital mutilation of a female body; or the 
most cringe-worthy of "Cry Wolf" tricks, as an in- 
jured parent is lured to his death by a daughter's lies 
that her sister is lying hurt around the corner..? 

Once again, Serrador benefited from a fabulous 
score by Walter de los Rios (whose son Miguel's 
"Songto Joy" was one of the biggest Euro hits in Top 
10 history), but his film's export versions are notable 
mostly for their deficits. Though the film was origi- 
nally outfitted with a harrowing MONDO-style credits 
sequence, which used documentary footage of chil- 
dren as victims of their fathers' wars and farnines as 
a possible explanation of the film's central rebellion, 
itwas cut from most versions of the film seen in other 
countries, lessening Serrador's thought-provoking, 
pan-global treatise. A medium hit on the Spanish 
homefront, thanks to the novel's reputation, in most 
territories the subject matter was considered too 
near the knuckle to find a receptive audience. 

According to Serrador, his masterpiece worked 
only too well in the export versions due to the basic 
plot motor. "A couple of sequences revolved around 
the locals not understanding the tourists’ pigeon 
Spanish," he recalled. "Lewis Fiander goes into a 
hotel and asks for a room. The concierge says, 
"What are you trying to say? | don't understand.” 
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Then there was the German tourist hiding in the Post 
Office, desperately phoning any number for help, 
but his hopes vanish when Lewis answers because 
neither understands a word the other is saying! The 
Spanish version made these scenes look idiotic 
because they were all speaking the same language!" 

At one stage, Serrador considered making a 
sequel to Quien Puedo Matar a un Niño? As he 
explained, "What happened after the Coast Guard 
gunned down the hero, seeing him fight for his life 
and thinking he was a psychopathic child murderer? 
Obviously, the children headed for the mainland to 
extend their crimes into the city. But what occurred 
outside their isolated retreat? | would have liked to 
extend the story into this larger landscape. | could 
never have raised the money for the budget though, 
as it would have been very expensive. But I'm very 
happy with both the film and the controversy it 
caused. It was a dangerous idea, and one | felt 
worked well in context. The movies have certain 
golden rules, like you should never show a child or an 
animal in jeopardy. The mainstream public resent 
this. However, children are the first victims of adult 
war. That was certainly not my invention, yet it 
frightened too many people to see this truth told with 
such affecting realism.” 

Despite the international exposure afforded him 
by these horror classics, Serrador found himself 
identified by the Spanish public at large as a televi- 
sion personality. Feeling a lack of confidence as a 
film director, he took the safe TV route instead. 
Then, as he sadly admitted, "I made the biggest 
error of judgment of my entire career." 

Just prior to shooting Quien Puedo Matar a 
un Nino?, Serrador was invited by TVE to invent a 
game show concept. The end result was a quiz show 
known as 1-2-3 [Uno dos tres], a contest in three 
Stages pitting three couples against each other to 
guess which cryptic clues — read aloud by low-rent 
celebrities — lead to the star prize. Incorrect guesses 
were rewarded with the show's booby prize — a smil- 
ing, robotized trash can dubbed "Dusty Bin." A 
ludicrous British offshoot, retitled 3-2-1, is notewor- 
thy only because it provided a showcase between 
cameos in lousy horror movies for hostess Caroline 
Munro! 

Asked about 1-2-3, Serrador said, “It became a 
social phenomenon! People wouldn't leave their 
houses when it was on. The streets were empty. It's 
still airing today and is the biggest show ever in the 
history of Spanish television. The British version 
removed all traces of the fantasy | included for the 
Spanish market. Each country tailored the format to 
suit their own requirements, but Britain's was the 
worst of the lot." 


Lewis Fiander is taught 
the Facts of Death by 
his youthful nemeses. 


Royalty checks from 1-2-3 have made Serrador 
a very rich man, but he now realizes that the success 
straightjacket just wasn't worth it. His high-profile 
position has stifled him artistically to the point of 
distraction. As he lamented, “Financially | can't 
complain, of course, but | now regret ever having the 
idea. My contract meant | had to continue in some 
capacity with the show, as the network was afraid of 
losing any element from what they considered a 
winning formula. Spanish television will not take 
seriously any of my ideas for fantasy-based shows. 
Frankly, | can't take it anymore! What | miss more 
than anything else is the movie-making process. 
After | finished the scripts for my two films, | remem- 
ber lying down and visualizing the movie as it would 
be, with all the design details, the colors and the 
music. If | had any doubts, | would correct my 
imagination first. I'm a man of great doubts so, when 
I shoot a movie, | must feel secure with every facet. 
I haven't felt that for so long now..." 

Serrador knows that, in the current climate of the 
Spanish film industry, he could never make a movie 
like La Residencia. But, with the breakdown of all 
European borders, and the global success of Pedro 
Almodóvar's kitsch-and-think soap operas, he sees 
a brighter future on his own static horizon. 

"Almodóvar changed things enormously," Ser- 
rador concluded. “The world now looks at the Span- 
ish film community more seriously. Pedro does 


something different and special. His success stems 
from doing things no one has ever dared to do before 
and, because of this, he can move in the interna- 
tional film arena. | did many such things in my day, 
but | didn’t capitalize on it. | was stupid to sell-out to 
television. 

“| must start making up for all that lost time!” 


NOTES 


1 This US version was cut to 94m —a hard fact to 
verify considering AIP's common practice of pad- 
ding their butchered running times, and the heav- 
ily-censored AIP-TV prints run 84m 30s (twenty 
minutes gone!) and are minus their original 
Panavision framing, which is tantamount to cut- 
ting the arms off of something that is already 
blind. 


2 The title was softened to ISLAND OF THE DAMNED 
when American Intemational gave it a brief US 
release in 1978, for which its running time was 
again reduced to 93m 11s (aloss of nearly 10m). 
ISLAND was one of the once-great AIP's last 
releases — if not its very last. P 
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There's More 
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to the Mystery... 


By Bret Wood 


Warner Home Video, $19.95 (VHS), $29.95 (LD) 
Original Screenplay by David Lynch 
©1986 DeLaurentiis Entertainment Group, Inc. 


LUE VELVET (1986), the acknow- 

edged masterwork of surrealist director 

B David Lynch, has been studied and ana- 
lyzed from almost every conceivable 

angle. There is still much to learn, how- 

ever, by examining the BLUE VELVET which never 
reached the screen. Several scenes present in vari- 


ous drafts of the film's shooting script were cut or 
never filmed, and these moments contain numerous 


Jeffrey (Kyle MacLachlan) bids farewell to his college sweetheart, 
Louise, (Megan Mullally)] — who was cut from the final print. 


shocking and entertaining images, fascinating to 
anyone who has fallen under the movie's haunting 
spell. Oftentimes, these passages manage to reveal 
the keys to some of the film's unanswered questions. 

By checking BLUE VELVET's shooting scripts 
against the release version (widely remaindered on 
Lorimar Horne Video, now reissued on tape and disc 
by Warner Home Video), one can easily discern 
which scenes failed to survive the final cut. The 
existence of photos from these lost sequences offer 
additional insight as to which scenes actually went 
before the camera. Lynch was clearly wary of deliv- 
ering an overlong feature to the DeLaurentiis Enter- 
tainment Group (the release prints were exactly two 
hours in length), but its obvious from the scenes 
themselves that they were deleted in sorne cases to 
tighten pace, to lend mystery, or to enhance the 
virtue of decidedly gray characters — not because the 
scenes themselves were in any way flawed. 


Opening Theme 


The opening theme music — played over the undu- 
lating blue velvet curtain (or robe) —was to have 
been Dmitri Shostakovich's final work, "Symphony 
No. 15 in A Major." The script goes so far as to 
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include points at which this theme was to recur in 
leitmotif. The effect might well have been similar to 
WILD AT HEART's opening credits use of Richard 
Stauss' elegiac "/m Abendrot." 


Lumberton and College 


Several deletions, or simple changes of plan, were 
featured in the early part of Lynch's script, prior to 
Jeffrey Beaurnont's return to his hometown of 
Lumberton: 


€ At the point of Mr. Beaumont (Jack 
Harvey)'s collapse on the lawn, the film 
shows a toddler waddling along the fenced 
driveway next door.! The screenplay assigns 
the name Gregg to the child, as his mother 
calls to him from a neighboring window: 
"Gregg! Billy's waiting for his teddy!" This is a 
typical Lynchian non-sequitur thrown in for 
no apparent reason but to add an element of 
peculiarity. 


€ After the camera's subterranean bur- 
row into the beetle nest, with the insects 
commingling in hidden society, the film was 


to cut to a school dance at an unspecified 
college. A college boy has received an urgent 
phone call from Mrs. Beaumont andis racing 
about, asking if anyone has seen Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey's girlfriend, Louise (who does not 
appear in the feature version), informs him 
that Jeffrey excused himself to go to the 
Men's Room sorne time ago. 

Cut to the furnace room, where Jeffrey 
Beaumont (Kyle MacLachlan) —to quote the 
screenplay —"is fascinated by a sight, be- 
yond in the darkness." Jeffrey is spying on a 
male and female student locked in the 
struggle of date rape. His face is red and 
perspirant. As he hears footsteps approach- 
ing, Jeffrey transforms his stance from vo- 
yeur to defender, shouting, "Hey, shit head! 
Leave her alone! Don't force girls!"? 

On the phone, Mrs. Beaurnont (Priscilla 
Pointer) explains to her son that Jeffrey's 
father has been hospitalized and that he must 
return home from college, perhaps for good, 
as the hospital bills will impose a financial 
strain on the family which may prevent Jef- 
frey from finishing school. Jeffrey is under- 
standably upset. As his mother hangs up the 
phone, we see a winged termite on the wall, 
concealed in the shadow cast by the tele- 
phone. 

The next morning, Jeffrey meets Louise, 
who says she cannot accompany him to the 
airport because she has a class. Jeffrey 
promises to call, tells her that he loves her. 

Jeffreys mother and Aunt Barbara 
(Frances Bay) meet him at the airport. On the 
way home in the family car, they discuss Mr. 
Beaumont and Jeffreys homecoming. At 
breakfast the following morning, the three 
discuss Jeffrey's plans to visit his father at the 
hospital. 


With the exception of the latter few scenes (which 
might have seriously bogged down the film's atmos- 
phere with domestic impertinence and unsustained 
relationships), it is regretful —but not particularly 
surprising — that this lengthy sequence was cut. 

The furnace room sequence not only foreshad- 
ows Jeffrey's accidental viewing of Dorothy's abuse 
by Frank from the closet, it also offers considerable 
insight into the dark side of Jeffrey's nature. This was 
very likely the reason it was dropped; the scene 
introduced Jeffrey, the film's heroic lead, as a bit of 
a pervert. Had the scene been retained, it might have 
been more difficult for audiences to identify with 
Jeffrey, but it would also have brought unusual and 


unexpected shadings to subsequent scenes; Jef- 
freys observations from Dorothy Vallens' closet 
convey only a sense of fear in the release version, 
whereas the furnace room scene would have further 
informed it with a sense of pleasure and participa- 
tion. The scene would also have lent unsuspected 
color to Sandy's later statement, “I don't know if 
you're a detective or a pervert." (Remember, Jef- 
frey's answer was "That's for me to know and you to 
find out.") The additional information about Jeffrey's 
endangered future at college is another unfortunate 
loss which would have valuably informed his later 
willingness to gamble with his present. 

The termite reference, too, seems a significant 
forfeiture, as there were originally many more such 
images to be sprinkled throughout the film. As it is 
now, BLUE VELVET's only references to insects are 
the beetle nest, the beetle in the (animatronic) 
robin's mouth at the film's end, and Jeffrey's ironic 
disguise as an exterminator to gain entry to the Deep 
River Apartments. 


Jeffrey and the Williamses 


After a depressing day spent visiting his father in the 
hospital — and finding a severed human ear in the 
vacant lot — Jeffrey calls his girlfriend Louise for sup- 
port. We hear only Jeffrey's side of the conversation, 
from which we infer that Louise has agreed to date 
another student. His relationship is already crum- 
bling as a result of his absence, a detail intended to 
support his desire to quickly establish a romance 
with hometown girl Sandy Williams (Laura Dern). 
Indeed, the first thing we see as the scene shifts to 
the interior of Detective Williams' home is a framed 
photograph of Sandy. 

When Jeffrey first visits the house to discuss the 
official findings about the ear with Detective John 
Williams (George Dickerson), Mrs. Williams (Hope 
Lange) offers Jeffrey coffee and cake as they wait for 
her husband to come home. While they eat, Sandy 
cuts through the living room with her boyfriend Mike 
(Ken Stovitz), whorn she's escorting to his car.? As if 
aware of appearances, Mrs. Williams tells Jeffrey 
with a smile that the high school couple have been 
studying together. It is on his way out, after his 
discussion with Detective Williams, that Jeffrey 
meets Sandy, who steps from the darkness with the 
question, "Are you the one who found the ear?" 

Obviously, the evening snack with Mrs. Williams 
would have only served to slow the film's pace at an 
inappropriate moment, and Laura Dern's perform- 
ance is much better served by her mysterious ema- 
nation from the night. 
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Only one line of dialogue was trimmed from 
Jeffrey and Sandy's night walk to the corner of 
Lincoln Avenue, where they pause to observe the 
gloomy facade of the Deep River Apartments, where 
mystery woman Dorothy Vallens (Isabella Rossellini) 
resides. Sandy was to warn Jeffrey, "Don't stop to 
look too long... the police are watching" 
— suggesting that Jeffrey's lead (the ear) has already 
prompted a stakeout. 


The Bug Man 


The screenplay continues without noticeable 
change until Jeffreyvisits the Deep River Apartments 
in his disguise as "The Bug Man." Scripted, but 
apparently never filmed, was a brief encounter in the 
lobby between Jeffrey and an elderly woman tenant. 
Believing him to be a genuine exterminator, the old 
woman was to scold him, “Well, it's about time you 
came!" To which Jeffrey sighed (to himself), “That's 
a good sign." Perhaps appreciating the similarity of 
the dark, dank, Deep River Apartments to the 
slummy tenement where Henry lives in ERASER- 
HEAD (1977), Lynch ultimately vetoed the old 
woman, concentrating instead on the insect-like 
buzzing of a neon lobby sign's faulty electrical wiring. 
Again, the cassette version crops the sign well out of 
view, making one wonder from where the noise is 
coming. 

After spraying Dorothy's apartment and pocket- 
ing her spare set of keys, Jeffrey was to return home 
to find the family physician, Dr. Gynde (Philip Mark- 
ert) injecting medicine into Mrs. Beaumont to 
counteract her stress over her husband's condition. 


JEFFREY: Dr. Gynde... My whole family's 
Sick. What's going on? 


AUNT BARBARA: /'m not sick. 


Jeffrey points to his head and 
makes a circular “crazy” 
gesture. They all laugh, except 
Aunt Barbara. 


AUNT BARBARA: We'll see who stays in my will. 


Unless something was done in the mise-en- 
scéne to equate Jeffreys reaction to Mrs. 
Beaumont's injection with the later talk of men 
"putting their disease" in wornen, this scene proba- 
bly added nothing to the film and was correctly 
dropped. 
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Baby Wants Blue Velvet 


A great number of changes were made in the lengthy 
sequence of Jeffrey's "sneak" into Dorothy's apart- 
ment, which culminates in his witnessing from the 
closet her abusive sexual enslavement by Frank 
Booth (Dennis Hopper). 


@ The script originally hid Jeffrey in the 
closet for a short while before Dorothy's re- 
turn, prompting additional suspense when 
he gets out — while she's climbing the stairs 
—to relieve his Heineken-bloated bladder. 


* When Dorothy discovers Jeffrey in 
the closet, the script says that she threatens 
him with a knife and a gun. (Common sense 
prevailed, and this pitifully defenseless victim 
never pulled a gun on Jeffrey before the 
cameras.) 


* In a small but fascinating touch, 
Frank never intones the line "Nowit's dark" in 
the screenplay, which recurs throughout the 
film—first, upon dousing the apartment 
lights for the rape; next, after the rape, just 
before leaving; and again, after the light on 
Ben (Dean Stockwell)'s "microphone" is cut 
off with his pantomimed rendition of Roy Or- 
bison's "In Dreams."^ (The phrase seems to 
have replaced Dorothy's scripted fear of the 
dark, as will later be shown.) 


* The mysterious gas Frank inhales 
during his sexual assault on Dorothy was 
originally intended by Lynch to be helium, 
used to distort his voice until the utterances 
of his infantile role-playing seemed to be 
coming from a genuinely profane baby. 
Dennis Hopper has since explained in inter- 
views that he took this concept as evidence of 
Lynch's personal naivete about drugs, and 
suggested he treat the gas as nitrous oxide, 
laughing gas, which would fuel Frank's ag- 
gression and make his character more fear- 
some than baby-talking would. After demon- 
strating to Lynch what this might look like on 
film, the director relented. During a recent 
appearance on NBC-TV's LATER WITH BOB 
COSTAS, Hopper expressed a late-blooming 
admiration for Lynch's original concept, and 
admitted to feeling curious about how the 
scene might have played if filmed the way it 


was written. At times during Hopper's per- 
formance, he plays the scene with a snivelling 
voice that could be interpreted as an unset- 
tling compromise. 


* Before leaving Dorothy's apartment, 
Frank was supposed to say, "See you next 
Christmas." This cryptic saying prompted 
Jeffrey to think (in voiceover): "Next 
Christras...Is he Santa Claus who has left a 
present for Dorothy? What was it? An ear? 
Another ear?" Jeffrey's thoughts were inter- 
mittently presented in voiceover form in the 
screenplay, but the idea was dropped 
— presurnably because of the criticism Lynch 
received for using the same technique in the 
ill. received DUNE (1984). 


Jeffrey and Dorothy 


After Jeffrey and Dorothy have sex, Jeffrey uses the 
bathroom and discovers that Dorothy has dropped 
a second ear in the toilet. (Apparently Frank had left 
it in the sink, which explains Dorothy's earlier an- 
guish at the sink — as seen by Jeffrey from the van- 
tage ofthe closet.) This means that Frank has cut off 
both of her husband Don's ears. As Jeffrey prepared 
to leave, Dorothy was to have initiated another 
dialogue exchange. 


DOROTHY: 


JEFFREY: 


DOROTHY: 


JEFFREY: 
DOROTHY: 


JEFFREY: 
DOROTHY: 


JEFFREY: 


I know you though. You're 
Jeffrey Beaumont and | know 
where you live and | know ways 
to get you and | know ways to kill 
you. 


Please don't talk like that. You're 
upset. I'm not helping you. I’m 
sorry for what | did. I'd better go. 


Go then. | can't let you put it in 
me now, but | want you. | like 
you. 


Then don't talk about killing... 


Did | say that? | didn't mean 
it—or did |? [LAUGHS] Sometimes 
| think it would be fun. Go ahead, 
you better leave now. | can't 
open myself to you now. I'll tell 
you a secret. [LEANS CLOSE] | 
want to die. 


Don't say that! 


It's a secret, so don't tell anyone. 
Someday I'll show you where. 
I've gotta go to sleep now. 


[FRIGHTENED BY HER CRAZINESS] 
Okay. 


Dorothy (Isabella Rossellini), rendered powerless by blackmail, enjoys dominating Jeffrey— 


until they hear a knock at the door. 
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This exchange makes it clear that Dorothy wants 
to kill herself, an observation Jeffrey makes in the 
released version during his next conversation with 
Sandy, his only apparent substantiation being 
Frank's exit line to Dorothy, "Stay alive, baby." 


The Other Women 
in Jeffrey's Life 


Jeffrey comes home to find his mother waiting up for 
him. She's violently irritable, as if she had wanted 
him to visit his father at the hospital, but he's re- 
turned too late. This scene shows that the mother is 
beginning to crack from the stress of her husband's 
illness, and reminds us of the purpose for Dr. 
Gynde's earlier housecall. 

The next day, Jeffrey calls Louise again. It's a 
comically fateful conversation, heard only from Jef- 
frey's end. 


JEFFREY: Louise? Jeffrey. Hi, what's up? 
[PAUSE] MARRIED?! Good night! 
Louise, are you kidding? [LONG 


PAUSE] Well, Louise, | wish you a lot 
of luck, and if things don't work out, 
I think you should go into comedy! 
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Disease 


During a second trip to the hospital, Jeffrey is offered 
an explanation of his father's illness. Dr. Gynde 
shows him some blood cells under a microscope. 
We see them in extreme closeup: “The doctor makes 
a change in magnification. The cells are huge then, 
even bigger. They are so big we can hear them 
moving.” The mind boggles at the sound effect 
which Lynch's longtime sound designer Alan Splet 
might have provided for this disturbing image. 


Drug Scam 


One of the most problematic episodes of BLUE 
VELVET is the confusing drug scam in which Frank, 
the Yellow Man (Fred Pickler), and Ben are involved. 
Lynch removed scenes which explained the opera- 
tion in greater detail, since they did not advance the 
plot or add to the perverse tone of the film. Instead, 
Jeffrey summarizes the operation somewhat incom- 
prehensibly to Sandy in the booth at Arlene's. 

One scene related to the drug operation involved 
the Yellow Man paying a surprise visit to Dorothy, 
demanding sexual favors. She refuses him, lying that 
Frank is coming back. 


YELLOW MAN: 
DOROTHY: 


YELLOW MAN: 


DOROTHY: 
YELLOW MAN: 


DOROTHY: 


YELLOW MAN: 


What for? 


"Cause he's comin’ back, that's 
what for! Frank's got you really 
loaded tonight. 


[GETTING UPSET] Yeah, maybe 
so. Frank's got me — and you— 
and really, it's all thanks to Don, 
isn't it? Remember that. Your 
husband was the one who 
started fucking my mind with 
drugs! 


Oh, he forced you, huh? 


He's the reformed dealer who 
wanted to turn himself in. He's 
the one that caused Frank to 
come, and Frank's fucking us 
real good. | just feel so horny. I'm 
supposed to be here watching 
you, why can't | be here fucking 
you? Listen, | know his cock's 
the size of a pin; let me give you 
the real thing. Let me wet my 
whistle, baby. 


[COOL, BUT REAL MAD] No way. 
Get out. I'm gonna tell Frank. I'm 
gonna tell him what you said. 


Okay, I’m goin’. You'll see. I'll 
get you. 


Jeffrey and 
Dorothy's 
rendezvous on 
the Deep River 
Apartments 
rooftop had 

its own 
rendezvous — 
with the cutting 
room floor. 


Falling 


When Jeffrey next visits Dorothy, they go onto the 
roof of the apartment building. Pursuant to her 
promise to "show him where," she tells him this is 
where she plans to kill herself. It is windy, as a storrn 
is approaching. The script describes that “avery sad, 
forlorn version of 'Somewhere Over the Rainbow" 
creeps through the wind" —a clear-cut foreshadow- 
ing of the WIZARD OF OZ motifs of WILD AT HEART. 
In spite of her suicidal urge to jump, Dorothy ex- 
plains that she has fears of accidentally falling frorn 
the roof. (This fact gives added resonance to her 
cries of “I'm falling, I'm falling!" as she is driven away 
in the ambulance at the end of the film.)? At this 
point, Jeffrey tells her that she can corne to his house 
if she ever needs help. They have sex under the stars, 
during which Dorothy intentionally bangs her head 
on the roof ("| have to make it hurt"). Lightning 
cracks and the wind blows. 

The sex scene evolves into a nightmare 
montage —unlike the others found in the film. We 
see Mr. Beaurnont's face, with pinpoints of light 
twinkling as bells ring softly. There is a robin in a tree 
at night, not unlike the tree-roosting owl of TWIN 
PEAKS. We see the tall building upon which Jeffrey 
and Dorothy stand. Something red falls from the 
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roof. It becomes recognizable as a red high-heeled 
shoe, a "ruby slipper" which transforms as it rushes 
to closeup into Dorothy's red lips, parted in a scream 
of vertigo. Some of these component shots may 
have been filmed, but it is doubtful that editor 
Duwayne Dunham ever organized them into a 
completed montage. 


Dinner with the Williamses 


The next evening, Jeffrey tells Aunt Barbara that he 
plans to dine at the Williams' house. She tells him 
there are termites in the house. Jeffrey tells her notto 
worry. As he leaves, she pulls one from between the 
tufts of the carpet and studies it close. 

At the Williams house, the family sits down to 
dinner with guests Jeffrey and Mike. They discuss 
sports. For Sandy's benefit, Mike suggests that Jef- 
frey doesn't really have a football player's build 
—adding, "no offense." Mike itemizes the vitamins 
hetakes, explaining his reasons for each. Jeffrey has 
a Heineken, Mike a glass of water. After dinner 
Jeffrey has pie—the first pie attacked with hearty 
appetite in Lynch's oeuvre! — and Mike does not. 

When Mike leaves the room, Jeffrey and Sandy 
secretly discuss Jeffreys new findings. Unbe- 
knownst to them, Mike is around the corner, watch- 
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Kyle MacLachlan 
discusses the 
script with 
writer / director 
David Lynch. 


ing them whisper to one another. Sandy sees Mike to 
his car, sensing that he is upset and jealous of her 
newfound intimacy with the new boy in town. 

The script goes on to show Detective Williams 
becoming more open with Jeffrey about the facts of 
the case, after dinner. In the den below Sandy's 
room, he shows Jeffrey photos of the vacant lot 
where the ear was found. "Mostly they are pictures of 
weeds, but they look quite beautiful in an abstract 
way," he says with uncharacteristic poetry. After a 
brief study of one such photograph, Jeffrey points 
out a scrap of cloth, which Williams explains is a 
piece of blue velvet. With an air of cold determina- 
tion, the detective explains why he is glad to be a 
policeman, even though "the criminals are winning." 


JEFFREY: | guess you've seen some bad 
things. 


DET. WILLIAMS: Yes, | have. So bad | wouldn't 
poison your mind by telling 
you. 


JEFFREY: Why do you do it? 
DET. WILLIAMS: 


I won't let the bastards get me 
up against the wall. It's an act 
of defiance. 


Sandy tells her father that she is taking Jeffrey to 
the Dairy Queen for dessert. It is at this point that 
they park outside the church for her “robins” speech. 
When Jeffreysees her home, he asks for a kiss good- 
night. She declines politely. 

When Jeffrey re-enters his house, he finds a note: 


due you al ufui 
Lu, 


Mom 


PS fry, loriy, J ound these 
Lu, 
tent dd 


There are two dead termites. Jeffrey picks up one 
and studies it in extreme closeup. 

That night, Jeffrey decides to phone Dorothy. 
There is no sound on the other end of the line. 


JEFFREY: Hello? 
To his horror, Frank is on the line. 


Speak to me, fucker. 


Jeffrey quickly hangs up. 


Drug Scam Il 


The drug operation mystery was explained in a scene 
never filmed; in fact, it disappears entirely from the 
script in later drafts. 


* Jeffrey, after photographing Frank, 
the Yellow Man and the Well-Dressed Man 
(Frank in disguise) with his shoebox camera, 
goes on foot to the site where the drug dealer 
was killed and his girlfriend's legs were bro- 
ken. 

A couple of men explain what happened: 
“This is the way the world is, my man. Take 
a good look.” 

One man says, “The police are going to 
find more drugs in there than you can be- 
lieve.” 


It was this dropped scene to which Jeffrey refers 
when he tells Sandy at Arlene's that “These two guys 
told me that the police would find a huge amount of 
drugs in a dead dealer's place.” When the scenes 
were dropped, they were replaced by the cryptic line 
in which Frank tells Ben, “Gordon went up to him in 
broad daylight because he's the Man, right, and he 
took away all those drugs and it was beautiful."” The 
line does not appear in the script as in the film (during 
the scene at Ben's), only in Jeffrey's later accounts of 
the visit. 

Again, Lynch found it preferable to give a quick, 
token explanation of the drug scam rather than to 
logically explain it at length. 


Openings 


As in the film, when Jeffrey tells Dorothy she should 
go to the police, she becomes frightened. In Lynch's 
screenplay, her reaction is even more demonstrably 
extreme: “Suddenly Dorothy gets very odd,” the 
description reads. “She turns into alittle girl. She has 
a frightening little girl smile.” 


DOROTHY: Do you like to open me? Don't 
you? 


JEFFREY: Yes. 


DOROTHY: [THINKING WITH A GRIN] What if | told 
Frank that you opened me? 


For just one quiet moment, we see 
the stairway to Dorothy's apartment. 
Itis empty. Then back to Jeffrey and 
Dorothy. 


JEFFREY: That wouldn't be too good, would 
it? 


DOROTHY: Frank would open you. 


JEFFREY: Okay-| know you've been scared. 
Now you want to scare someone. 


DOROTHY: [SMILES VERY STRANGELY] Does that 
scare you? 


JEFFREY: Shutup. 
DOROTHY: Beeeeeee careful... 


JEFFREY: Come on, Dorothy... 


DOROTHY: What if Frank came over here and 
found us? 


The curtains in Dorothy's window 
bellow out with an eerie gust of 
wind.9 
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JEFFREY: Look, snap out of it, will ya? 


DOROTHY: Kiss me. 


They kiss. 
DOROTHY: [CONTINUING] Do you love me? 


JEFFREY: Do you love me? 
DOROTHY: | asked first. 
JEFFREY: Sometimes | think | do... 


DOROTHY: And sometimes you think you 
don't?! Well, get away then! 


Dorothy sits bolt upright and strikes Jeffrey. As in 
the film, he now finds himself conditioned to strike 
back. Jeffrey immediately reconsiders his anger, 
and Dorothy sees his true sensitivity and responds, 
smothering him with kisses. 


Disease Il 


After having sex, Dorothy and Jeffrey converse. 


DOROTHY: Shhhhh—now | have your 
disease. 


JEFFREY: You... what? 


DOROTHY: You put your disease in me—your 
semen. It's hot and full of disease. 


JEFFREY: There’s no disease, | can tell you. 


DOROTHY: Men are crazy. They put their 
craziness into me, then it makes 
me crazy —then they aren't so 
crazy for awhile. Then they put 
their craziness in me again... 
[STARTS CRYING] It'S burning me! 
But | love you! I do, | do! Did you 
know that? Did you know that | 
love you? 


JEFFREY: [VERY APPREHENSIVE] I'm glad you 
do. 


DOROTHY: There's so much | want to tell you. 
I'm in so much darkness though, 
with things moving. There is 
darkness sucking me. It's kissing 
me and darkness is entering 
me — in every hole. It’s opening 
me to a death. 


JEFFREY: Dorothy, no! 
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Much has been speculated about Dorothy's dis- 
turbing phrase "You put your disease in me," used in 
the release prints at the close of a candle-haunted 
montage ("I have your disease in me now"), then 
again as she stands naked and bruised in the Wil- 
liams' living room. As with the precise nature of 
Frank's gas, Lynch chose not to explain — even when 
directly confronted in interviews — what Dorothy 
means by "disease" in this context. Unimaginative 
critics have attempted to read a reference to AIDS in 
the comment, which Lynch has neither affirmed or 
denied. This excised monologue suggests that 
Dorothy meant the word literally: dis-ease (precisely 
the way Rossellini pronounces it) —referring to the 
discomfort of sexual desire. What her words make 
even more explicit is that, whether she truly loves him 
or not, Dorothy views Jeffrey in much the same way 
she views the monstrous Frank and the Yellow Man. 


At the Suave Man's 


Frank catches Jeffrey as he leaves, as in the film, and 
takes him to Ben (Dean Stockwell)s place, which 
was scripted to be called the "Barbary Coast." Dur- 
ing shooting, much of these scenes were impro- 
vised, as the scripted pages indicate: 


INT "BARBARY COAST" — NIGHT 


Moving fast now, they go 
through this dark 
frightening place. Frank 
has Jeffrey by the neck 
forcing him faster. In the 
back there is a black man 
fondling a white girl near a 
doorway. 


INT BACK ROOM — "BARBARY COAST" — 
NIGHT 


They go through the door to 
a back room. A few naked 
girls are there near beds 
with curtains around them. 
One girl lies on her bed 
with dried vomit around her 
head and pillow. Suddenly 
Frank spots his friend 
Willard. He runs toward him 
violently and grabs him by 
the throat. 


Jeffrey encounters the personification of his own dark side, Frank Booth (Dennis Hopper). 
Frankly, he prefers the booth at Arlene's... 


FRANK: 


WILLARD: 
FRANK: 


WILLARD: 
FRANK: 


Hey, shithead! That's the last 
time | get you high and watch 
you freak out. Motherfucker, 
you tore my coat and | lost my 
lucky piece of blue velvet, 
man! 


Hearing this, Jeffrey thinks back 
to the scene in which he is with 
Detective Williams and sees the 
photograph of the cloth in the 
grass. 


Hey Frank, I’m sorry, buddy. 


Yeah? Get ready for a love 
letter — when you least expect 
it! 


Frank, please, man! 


A big love letter. 


Frank pushes him down on the 
bed with the dried vomit whore. 
They leave Willard. 


As scripted, the Barbary Coast sequence also 
follows Dorothy into the rear room, where she is 
reunited with her kidnapped son, Little Donny (Jon 
Jon Snipes). He clings to her "like a small monkey 
would grip its mother. Suddenly, Donny breaks away 
screaming." 


DONNY: Mommy... You left me... you 


stopped loving me... 


Most surprisingly, the Barbary Coast sequence 
does not feature Ben's pantomimed performance of 
Roy Orbison's ballad "In Dreams." 


Jeffrey's Love Letter 


After Jeffrey has been taken to the lot on Meadow 
Lane and beaten by Frank and his gang, he wakes 
up with his pants down and "Fuck You" written on 
his legs with lipstick, indicating that he has been 
raped. This scene was evidently filmed and 
deleted — either to secure an "R" rating or to preserve 
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the character's dignity —as Jeffrey's revival is sum- 
marized in the final cut with only two shots: a closeup 
of his bruised face, cutting to a longshot of Jeffrey 
fully dressed, walking stiffly through a field. 1° 


Assorted Loose Ends 


After a beaten Jeffrey decides to drop his investiga- 
tion, the script adds to his recuperative day at home 
a scene in which he again studies his father's cells 
under a microscope, watching as the bright and 
healthy ones are slowly overcome by the dark, dis- 
eased ones. This brief segment might have led 
audiences to wonder how he'd acquired the hospital 
Slide, but it would have also emphasized the film's 
light-dark/Good-Evil color scheme, which survives 
in the final cut almost exclusively in terms of Dern's 
and Rossellini's hair colors. Other cuts: 


* OnceJeffrey and Sandy have brought 
the naked Dorothy to the Williams house, we 
learn why Jeffrey ventures back to Dorothy's 
apartment —an illogical act in the final cut. It 
is because Dorothy tells him that Don (Dick 
Green) is being tortured there. 


* Theraidon Frank's apartrnent, beau- 
tifully orchestrated in slow-motion to the tune 


of Ketty Lester's "Love Letters," was origi- 
nally planned to be more detailed. The 
attack — presented in the final cut in a few 
poetic glimpses and report overheard on 
police radio — was to include the finding of a 
dog which had been shot. It growls as they 
break down the door, cowers, and limps from 
place to place on bloody legs. The detail of 
the dog might not be important, but one 
can't help wondering what Frank Booth's 
apartment would have looked like. 


© After Francs death, there was to bea 
scene in a police conference room, where 
Jeffrey tells Detective Williams and an FBI 
man everything he knows about the case. (If 
filmed, this sequence might have played like 
an hommage to Simon Oakland's perform- 
ance in PSYCHO.) Unnecessary and unmis- 
sed. 


Some of these missing pieces can be seen in retro- 
spect as deadweight, but others are vital in the 
degree to which they elucidate a tantalizingly hazy 
motion picture. On the basis of the evidence pro- 
vided by these descriptions, David Lynch's working 
techniques on BLUE VELVET might justifiably be 
terrned creation by omission. 


BLUE VELVET ON LASERDISC 
Warner Home Video, LB, $29.95 


This letterboxed laserdisc is a noticeable im- 
provement on the previous Japanese release from 
Lorimar Video. Filmed by Frederick Elmes in Panav- 
ision (2.35:1), the film's Japanese release was inex- 
plicably "crop-boxed" to a 1.81:1 ratio, and the 
image was further insulted by the national custom of 
digitizing pubic nudity. 

Though WHV's disc is better than Lorirnar's, it's 
still imperfect. The screen ratio measures out to 
approximately 2.2:1; during the "joyride" scene, the 
automobile headlights on either side of the screen 
are cut cleanly in half, but ought to be seen in their 
entirety. Still, any widescreen presentation of this 
film works better than the pan-and-scan version 
originally on domestic Lorimar videocassettes, now 
re-released by Warner Home Video (at $19.98). 
Many of the compositions are panoramic even in 
small quarters, as in the scenes of Jeffrey's spraying 
Dorothy's apartment (the cassette crops away much 


of Isabella Rossellini's scenic tension here), and 
Dorothy's nude collapse in the Williams’ living room 
(which the cassette crops to eliminate Hope Lange, 
acrucial element of the scene's extreme discomfort). 
The disc also restores the faulty neon sign to the 
lobby of the Deep River Apartrnents (explaining that 
insect-like ambient noise on the tape), and restores 
a proper distance to the POV shot of Dorothy un- 
dressing which Jeffrey observes from her closet. On 
tape, this latter image is cropped into a medium shot 
of Dorothy stripping in the bathroom which, pre- 
sented from an altered POV, drains the shot (and the 
scene) of its voyeuristic charge. 

Perhaps the most impressive difference between 
the tape and disc is the ominous power restored to 
the main titles’ undulating blue velvet curtains. If you 
haven't seen BLUE VELVET on disc or on the big 
screen (where it naturally works best of all), you 
cannot understand the overwhelming, tactile im- 
pression this image makes, or, it would seem, the 
attraction of the film's prevailing fetish. 

— Tim Lucas 
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5 "Falling" echoed its significance to Lynch as the 
title of the theme music to TWIN PEAKS, sung by 
Julee Cruise. 


The presence of the Heineken at dinner suggests 
that Sandy has already romantically softened 
toward Jeffrey by this point. Earlier in the film, 
she's said that her father drinks Bud ("King o' 
Beers," Jeffrey deadpans), so the provision of 
Heineken at the dinner is sweetly suggestive. 


7 "Gordon" indicates Lt. Torn Gordon, the true 
identity of the accomplice Jeffrey calls “The Yel- 
low Man.” 


8 This shot does appear in the final cut, after Jeffrey 
and Dorothy make love for the first time. We see 
it as Jeffrey says, "I should go.” 


9 Likewise with the previous cutaway, this shot 
also appears in the final cut. It was repositioned 
earlier in the film, during Jeffrey's second visit to 
Dorothy's apartment, as she embraces him with 


Dean Jones designed this prop head of 
Frank Booth, briefly glimpsed in the violent 
climax of BLUE VELVET. 


NOTES 


You'll need Wamer'’s letterboxed laserdisc to see 
him. The toddler isn’t visible on the cassette ver- 
sion; the transfer trains its focus instead on the pup 
snapping playfully at the flow of the gardenhose, 
though it’s quickly repeated in closeup. 


A fumace room was later used by Lynch as the 
hiding place of Killer Bob in the European version 
of TWIN PEAKS (1989). 


“Mike” was another curtailed BLUE VELVET con- 
cept that would resurface in TWIN PEAKS, where 
he is again portrayed as an abusive high school 
athlete, introduced (but later dismissed) as the 
beau of Donna Hayward. 


The line is whispered by Julee Cruise at the 
beginning of the Lynch/Badalamenti composi- 
tion “Into the Night," featured on Cruise's album 
FLOATING INTO THE NIGHT and in the INDUSTRIAL 
SYMPHONY VOLUME 1 video (Wamers, $19.95). 
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the plea, “Please be with me.” The shot segues 
into the episode at The Slow Club when Jeffrey 
spies Frank in the audience, weeping and stroking 
the blue velvet fragment scissored from Dorothy's 
robe. 


Jeffrey's sexual violation by Frank is foreshad- 
owed in the script by Dorothy's warning that 
Frank will “open” him, anda later scene (also cut) 
features Jeffrey telling Sandy at the dance that "I 
can't dance fast." The final cut contains some in- 
direct references to the rape: 

* During thejoyride, minutes prior to the as- 
sault, Jeffrey is referred to by a member of Frank's 
gang as “a pussy, Our pussy.” 

* Frank, on gas, repeatedly calls Jeffrey 
“pretty-pretty" while kissing him, an expression 
he used while molesting Dorothy in her apart- 
ment. 

* Later, when Mike charges after Jeffrey's 
car as he drives Sandy home from the school 
dance, he doesn't know what's going on until 
Mike rear-ends him, which causes him to involun- 
tarily exclaim, "It's Frank!" 

* At the film's climax, Frank—in his “Well 
Dressed Man” disguise—intimidates Jeffrey by 
saying he knows where his “cute little butt is 
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The Trouble with TITIAN 
Francis Ford Coppola's Lost Thriller 


Part One 


By Tim Lucas 


eee oeo INTRODUCTION: 


Corman, Coppola and The Filmgroup 1959-1962) 


N F FOR FAKE (1973), 

Orson Welles' rambling celluloid 

essay about art forgery and all 

things deceptive, the director 

quotes the Hungarian artist 
Vértes, who thusly described the first step in making 
a Hungarian ornelette: "Steal an egg." 

A decade earlier, the young American director 
Roger Corman had stumbled upon a relevant recipe 
for producing motion pictures for his newly-founded 
company, The Filmgroup. Determined to always 
keep production costs down to $50,000 or less, the 
first step in Corman's recipe for making low-budget 
movies became —how would LITTLE SHOP OF 
HORRORS' Gravis Mushnik say it? —"Buy rights 
cheap to who-wants-it European picture." 

The wily Corman realized that, with an initial 
outlay of only 1/5 of this already ludicrous budget, he 
could procure at least 15-30 minutes of useable 
footage from an extant production. This would leave 
a rather substantial amount of money available for 
the shooting of new scenes to be combined with his 
licensed outtakes, resulting in a picture that would 
be not only playable, but full of enticing, international 
scenery. 

The first Filmgroup title to be produced along 
these lines was a science fiction yarn, BATTLE BE- 
YOND THE SUN, a condensed version of Aleksandr 
Kozyr & Mikhail Karyukov's Soviet space epic, 
Niebo Zowlet ("The Sky Beckons," 1959). Cor- 
man boughtthe film's American rights knowing that, 
if The Filmgroup couldn't make use of it, the televi- 
sion rights could easily be resold at a tidy profit to his 
colleagues at Arnerican International Pictures. After 
screening the Russian footage, Corman hired UCLA 
film school graduate Francis Coppola to translate 
the film's dialogue into English —fully aware that 
Coppola didn't speak a word of Russian. Once the 
fabricated dialogue was looped-in (with Corman 
himself performing the authoritative voice of Mission 


"| never plan a picture. It must be 
allowed to grow according to its own 
natural laws." 
—Antonio Sordi 
in BLOOD BATH 


Control), it was Coppola's responsibility to provide 
additional footage of two alien creatures engaged in 
battle. The tireless tyro's idea for the latter was to 
present a phallus oculus (the proverbial one-eyed 
trouser snake) butting heads with a snarling vagina 
dentata — which he reportedly modelled in his 
kitchen with art director Alberto Locatelli (another 
UCLA alumnus).! When the film was later syndi- 
cated to independent stations by AIP-TV, someone 
had the taste and foresight to darken the monsters* 
battle on all prints to obscure their glistening, gyne- 
cological detail. Coppola's daring duties were re- 
warded with an "Associate Producer" credit, and the 
film's two Russian directors — Kozyr had directed the 
live action, Karyukov the special effects — were sin- 
gularly credited as "Thomas Colchart." Available on 
tape from Sinister Cinema, BATTLE BEYOND THE 
SUN was not released to theaters until 1963. 
Sometime earlier, in the Autumn of 1962, shortly 
after the completion of BATTLE BEYOND THE SUN, 
Corman flew coach to England to direct his second 
European project for AIP, THE YOUNG RACERS (the 
first had been ATLAS, 1960; filmed in Italy and 
Greece). Joining him were the actors Mark Damon 
and William Campbell, and a small but—in 
retrospect—impressive crew, including Robert 
Towne and Menachem Golan. Corman made the 
flight in ill humor, annoyed that the contracted start- 
date for his next AIP film (THE RAVEN) didn't allow 
even him sufficient time to shoot a separate feature 
for his own company while abroad. Francis Coppola 
was also on the plane, having lied his way aboard by 
asserting his (fictitious) experience as a sound man. 
While THE YOUNG RACERS was being lensed in 
various West European locations (including France, 
Belgium, England and Monaco), Corman began to 
take renewed notice of young Coppola — not for his 
recording abilities (which were so bad that one entire 
performance had to be dubbed in post-production 
by Corman regular Dick Miller, who received equal 
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Long before he met Marlon Brando or Al Pacino, Francis Coppola worked 
with the stars of BATTLE BEYOND THE SUN. 


billing with the visible players!), but rather for his 
energy and ballsy resourcefulness. When RACERS 
wrapped, $22,000 of the film's $160,000 budget 
remained at Corman's disposal. He was apparently 
tempted by the idea of using the leftover funds to 
make another, quicker feature for The Filmgroup at 
a castle he'd scouted in Ireland, but his schedule 
deemed this impractical — and less alluring than a 
brief vacation. So Corman offered the money and its 
opportunity to Coppola — if he could come up with a 
decent idea for a movie set in and around an lrish 
castle. 

Coppola wrote all night and sold Corman the 
next day on his idea, no more than a single scene: a 
semi-clad woman ties a number of dolls to the 
bottorn of a lake, then surfaces to find herself at the 
feet of an axe murderer—"Axed to death!" he ex- 
claimed. Coppola got the money, but he knew it 
wasn't enough. 

Once Corman's directorial duties were com- 
pleted, he decided to take advantage of the early 
wrap by paying a half-business, half-pleasure visit to 
Eastern Europe. With Corman secured on the next 
cheap flight behind the Iron Curtain, Coppola pro- 
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ceeded to sell his (still unscripted) picture's foreign 
rights to producer Raymond Stross for an additional 
$20,000, allegedly without informing Corman.? 
Exhibiting every bit of the moxie Corman had recog- 
nized in his character, Coppola then quietly moved 
Corman's investment into an account where it could 
not be angrily reclaimed. He proceeded to convince 
members of Ireland's prestigious Abbey 
Players—who had previously appeared in John 
Ford's THE RISING OF THE MOON (1957) —to act 
in the picture for minimum wages; gave supporting 
roles to his married friends Bart Patton and Mary 
Mitchell (the Lunt & Fontanne of the UCLA acting 
school); and beggared the two acting leads of THE 
YOUNG RACERS — William Campbell and Patrick 
Magee — into starring. 

"There were all kinds of promises as to what he 
was going to do for me later," William Campbell 
reminisced. “It was one of those ‘l-owe-you-one’ 
kind of things, but he never did anything} | tried to 
get to him when he was doing THE GODFATHER, 
thinking that a cop or a gangster part might be good 
for about 17 weeks, but after DEMENTIA 13, | was 
never able to get through to him again!” 


Once his cast was in place, Coppola hammered 
out a script with Alberto Locatelli in three days. 

The later course of Coppola's impressive career 
has insured that the facts behind the filming of DE- 
MENTIA 13 (1963) have been fairly well-chronicled. 
Not so well documented, however, is the more tan- 
talizing chronology of events which resulted in an- 
other Filmgroup production from the same period: 
Jack Hill and Stephanie Rothman's BLOOD BATH 
(aka TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE, 1966). It is com- 
monly known that Hill and Rothman were required to 
intercut new scenes with footage culled from an 
unreleasable European picture. What has not been 
commonly known until now is that this mysterious, 
fragmentary item was not merely another of Roger 
Corman's low-cost, international pick-ups, but 
rather a production in which his Filmgroup 
employees — including Francis Coppola — played an 
active, creative part. 

This original production — a Yugoslavian thriller 
which Corman later retitled PORTRAIT IN 
TERROR — has never been correctly chronicled in 
print, and its original cast and crew have remained 
unknown at best and obscured by Anglo-Saxon 
pseudonyms at worst.? To add injury to insult, the 
only American release prints ever struck were in 
16mm — prepared for an AIP-TV syndication pack- 
age in the late '60s — cropping the film's original 
widescreen ratio so that its already anonymous 
direction was further diminished to "Michael Ro-"! 


The ultimate horror of this debacle — also unreal- 


ized till now— is that there are not three different films 
to be sorted out in the BLOOD/TRACK saga, but 
five. BLOOD BATH and TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE 
are in fact two slightly different films; PORTRAIT IN 
TERROR has differences from the version released in 
Yugoslavia; and there is yet a separate version of 
BLOOD BATH, directed by Jack Hill alone, which 
has never been projected outside Roger Corman's 
private screening room. lt is the purpose of this 
article to definitively untangle this intricate web of 
rewrites and reshoots, phony names and phony 
claims, slighted hopes and sleight-of-hand. 


The Art of the Deal 


While Francis Coppola was busy filming DEMENTIA 
13's interiors in Bray, Ireland at Ardmore Studios 
(which co-producer Raymond Stross co-owned), 
Roger Corman was in Moscow, painting the town 
red. While there, he snapped up the US rights to the 
latest Soviet space dazzler, Pavel Klushantsev's 
Planeta Burg (“Planet of Storms," 1962), portions 
of which were later divided between The Film- 
groups VOYAGE TO A PREHISTORIC PLANET 
(1965) and VOYAGE TO THE PLANET OF PREHIS- 
TORIC WOMEN (1966), two pseudonyrnous directo- 
rial larks for Curtis Harrington and Peter 
Bogdonovich, respectively. Corman then made the 
rounds of a handful of other countries, sight-seeing 
and looking for films to export to Arnerica. In his 


In OPERATION: TITIAN, 
William Campbell plays 
Antonio Sordi, here 
doing the obligatory AIP 
scene with a portrait of 
his notorious ancestor. 
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Irish actor Patrick Magee as the villainous art thief, Dr. Maurizio Cirrone. 


recent autobiography,* Corman describes how a 
visit to the Pula Festival in Yugoslavia yielded some 
unexpected business. While sitting between movies 
in an ancient amphitheater, Corman was ap- 
proached by a man named Georgi, an executive at 
one of Yugoslavia's two state-operated production 
companies, Avila Film. Georgi's opening line was “I 
hear you can make a deal faster than anyone." The 
flattery worked; the Capitalist smiled. 

Georgi explained that the opportunity existed for 
Corman to acquire the English rights to a Yugoslav- 
ian thriller about to begin production for only 
$20,000. Corman's memoir goes on to claim that 
Georgi also insisted that he provide English-speak- 
ing acting leads and someone to prepare English 
dialogue, but these sound much more like the bar- 
gaining provisions of a counter-offer. Corman re- 
portedly took the script — entitled Operacija Ticijan 
("Operation: Titian") and agreed to read it and meet 
Georgi at a hotel bar in two hours. Without English 
dialogue, it's doubtful that the free-dealing director 
could have made much headway with the script, but 
an alternate plan was already taking shape in his 
mind, and the two men closed the deal at midnight 
"over a fewshots of slivowitz." The next day, Corman 
flew from Zagreb back to Ireland, under the guise of 
checking the progress of DEMENTIA 13 (which was 
nearing a wrap), but intending more particularly to 
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make the necessary moves on his side of the interna- 
tional chessboard. The first figure he moved was the 
film's acting lead, William Campbell. 

An accomplished Broadway stage actor, 
Campbell had made his screen debut in Michael 
Curtiz THE BREAKING POINT (1950), a bristling 
remake of Ernest Hemingway's novel TO HAVE AND 
HAVE NOT. After a series of supporting roles in films 
for John Sturges and William Wellman, Campbell 
got a taste of the spotlight in Fred F. Sears’ CELL 
2455 DEATH ROW (1955), in which he played the 
lead role of sex offender Caryl Chessman. Though he 
continued to work with top-rank directors like King 
Vidor and Raoul Walsh, Campbell quickly returned 
to hard-boiled character parts. He eventually wan- 
dered into the Corman camp via his brother, R. 
Wright “Bobby” Campbell, who had written the 
screenplays for FIVE GUNS WEST (1955, Corman's 
directorial debut) and PREHISTORIC WORLD (re- 
leased as TEENAGE CAVEMAN, 1958). Bobby's best 
script for Corman, MACHINE GUN KELLY (1958), 
was written with his brother Bill in mind but, for 
reasons obscure at the time, the part went to Charles 
Bronson.? The Brothers Campbell finally got to work 
together on THE YOUNG RACERS, and Bobby 
wrote a brother for Bill's character into the script to 
play himself. All in all, the Corman connection 
seemed to be working out. Bill Campbell's first lead 
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© Radomir Perica 


Portrait of Rados Novakovic by Radomir Perica. 


in five years had quickly led to another in DEMENTIA 
13, and his next was in the offing. 

Campbell — who has since retired from acting to 
head a fund-raising business in Woodland Hills, 
CA—remembers Corman's visit clearly. “Roger 
came over and asked me if I'd ever been to Eastern 
Europe. | said, No. He told me he'd met some people 
in Yugoslavia who wanted to make a film in English, 
utilizing their own crews and actors. | seern to re- 
member Roger saying that he'd bought the rights to 
the picture for about $10,000," — had he talked them 
down? — "and that they were interested in having me 
play the lead. | told him | really didn't have any 
interest in going down there, but he suggested that 
I look on the assignment as a vacation, so that's 
what I did. Pat Magee followed along, too. He was a 
bit of a wanderer, a real ham, but a lovely guy with 
whom was very friendly. We took the Orient Express 
down to Belgrade, and from there they [the Yugo- 
slavian producers] flew us into Dubrovnik.” 

On the night of his arrival, Corman also had a 
word with Francis Coppola, who had shown himself 
capable of thinking on his feet, appeared to be in 
complete control of the shoot, and was 
wrapping DEMENTIA 13 on schedule. And BATTLE 
BEYOND THE SUN had proven him able as anyone 
to put words into mouths which had already 
spoken. 


Film #1: Operacija Ticijan 
(“Operation: Titian,” 1962) 


“Now, for the last time, where's the 
original?” 
— Maurizio Cirrone 
in PORTRAIT IN TERROR 


Director: Rados Novakovic. 
Producer: Petar Sobajic, for Avila Film (Dubrovnik). 
Screenplay: Vlasta Radovanovic. 
Director of Photography: Nenad Jozicic [B&W, 2.35:1]. 
Costume designer/Script supervisor: Tereza Pavlovic. 
81m. 


Cast: 

William Campbell (Tony Sordi) 
Patrick Magee (Maurizio Cirrone) 
Maja Golenc (Linda Moreno) 
Irena Prosen (Vera) 

Rade Markovic (Miro Omeo) 
Miko Balok (Rico Viego) 


According to Tereza Pavlovic—the Yugoslavian 
script supervisor of Operacija Ticijan—it was 
Roger Corman who suggested to the executives at 
Avila Film that his protegé Francis Coppola be hired 
to "Americanize" their screenplay, particularly in 
matters of dialogue. Though the script was report- 
edly fine as it was, Avila was eager for one of their 
productions to “crossover” into the American mar- 
ket and felt they couldn't risk challenging their 
American partner... so Corman's suggestion was 
accepted. 

Francis Coppola followed Campbell and Magee 
to Dubrovnik with a two-person entourage com- 
posed of his girlfriend Eleanor Neil (whom Coppola 
met during her stint as “set decorator" on DEMEN- 
TIA 13, an encounter which reportedly compro- 
mised the attention he paid to the film) and art 
director Al Locatelli. Coppola exercised great influ- 
ence on the production of Operacija Ticijan, 
rewriting each of screenwriter Vlasta Radovanovic's 
scenes before they were filmed. Caught in the middle 
of this process was Tereza, whose job it was to 
translate Radovanovic's pages into English, Cop- 
pola's revisions into Serbian, and to explain dis- 
agreements to both sides. These hectic responsibili- 
ties were further complicated by Pavlovic's addi- 
tional chores as the film's dialogue coach, costume 
designer, and directorial assistant. 
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Sordi gloats victoriously 
over the corpse of his Á, 
would-be assassin. 


"At the time many of us were under permanent 
contract to the studio," she explained, "so we took 
several duties in order to invest part of our salaries in 
the picture, so we could receive a percentage from 
the sale." 

Set to direct Operac(ja Ticijan was Rados 
Novakovic, a veteran director of Yugoslavian film 
and theatrical productions. Novakovic was born in 
1915 to an aristocratic family and enjoyed a com- 
fortable playboy's existence on the Adriatic coast in 
the years prior to World War II. When Yugoslavia fell 
under Communist rule, it is said that Novakovic 
asserted his individuality by joining the Communist 
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Party (which was not compulsory) and becoming a 
Mason (which was forbidden by Communist law)! He 
acted as Head Secretary to the Communist Com- 
mittee for Film in the late '30s and made his first 
films in the early '40s. Radomir Perica — who de- 
signed the titles for some Novakovic films with his 
wife, Vera, in the '50s — remembers his early efforts 
as being "only so-so, basically copies of Soviet 
propaganda, very black and white in their perspec- 
tives.” Novakovic directed fewer films after the war, 
devoting his energies to the editing of FILM, a news- 
paper devoted to Soviet cinema, directing avant- 
garde plays in a theater called "The 212" (so-called 


Vera (Irena Prosen) screams 
at her discovery of... 


... the harpooned, 
wax-coated corpse 
of Cirrone, 

the most famous 
shock image from 
OPERATION: TITIAN. 


because it held 212 chairs), and teaching collegiate 
drama. Among his best-known films are Bash Che- 
lik (“Behold the Steel," year unknown), a fairy tale 
featuring a fabulous dragon; Beschak Mita ("A Boy 
Named Mita," 1951); and Pesma ("The Poem," 
1962), based on a well-regarded Serbo-Croatian 
novel by Oskar Davicho. The artistic and commer- 
cial success of Pesma directly led to Novakovic 
being assigned Operacija Ticijan. 

"Rados was extremely talented, and such a dear 
man to me, personally," Tereza Pavlovic recalled. 
"He was a big man and, to see him, he was kind of 
ominous-looking, but he was just a little lamb, very 
gentle and sensitive. | also assisted him on Pesma 
andit was shot without sound. He played recordings 
of Chopin for the actors as he filmed them, to create 
a mood." 

"Rados was marvelous," William Campbell 
agreed, "a heck of a good director. | saw some of the 
other films he did while | was there, and they were 
excellent. He was compromised to a degree on 


TITIAN because he was doing it in English for Arneri- 
can consumption, which made it more difficult, as 
he didn't speak the language. They didn't shoot 
native-language versions of the scenes at the same 
time; it was always just the one film, and they were 
willing to turn their film into whatever Francis wanted 
it to be." 

Yugoslavia had shaken hands with Hollywood 
and its film industry had become a circus for a ring- 
master barely into his twenties, a man who wouldn't 
have been standing on the continent had he not 
fibbed his way onto a Trans-Atlantic flight. 


Synopsis 


Dubrovnik, 1962. 

In an outdoor nightclub, art thief Maurizio Cir- 
rone cuts an envelope containing $10,000 in half, 
informing an unseen accomplice that he will receive 
half on delivery of a key, half on receipt of a painting. 
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He is given a key by a hand that accepts the first half 
of the envelope. Also at the club is Tony Sordi, a 
sculptor who works in the Restorations department 
of the Duke's Palace Museum. Sordi's drinking has 
brought his relationship with Vera (who has become 
quickly engaged to Miro Omeo, a police detective) to 
an end. Hoping to win her back, Sordi persuades 
Vera to visit him at work, where he is obsessively 
restoring the bridal chamber of his distant ancestor, 
Vlado Sordi, a 16th Century director of Dubrovnik. 
Vera scoffs at Tony's obsession with his heritage, as 
he is actually an American Sordi, but he shows her 
an ancient Sordi self-portrait which shows a strong 
family resemblance. 

As if pointing out the similarities of their two lives, 
Tonytells Vera that one of the guests at Vlado Sordi's 
wedding was the Venetian master Titian (c. 1477- 
1576), who asked Vlado's bride to pose for the 
Madonna in his "Sacred Conversations."9 The day 
the painting was completed, Vlado learned that his 
"Holy Woman" was in fact an adulteress. He poi- 
soned her wine and locked himself with Titian's 
masterwork in the bridal chamber, where his body 
was not discovered for 30 years. The portrait was 
found in his skeleton's arms, the Madonna's gown 
stained by the cuckold's dying tears. It was kept for 
awhile in the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, then 
disappeared during the war. Vera rebuffs Sordi's 
advances. 

That evening, Vera's fiancé is nearly pushed to 
his death while climbing the narrow steps to a theater 
perched atop the city’s fortress walls. Suspicion 
flares when they find Sordi himself in attendance.” 
While the three watch a production of “Hamlet” in 
silence, Sordi's eccentric Uncle Hugo is murdered by 
Cirrone—who enters his palazzo with the key ob- 
tained at the bar — who then cuts the concealed Ti- 
tian from its frame and leaves. 

The next day, on the beach, Cirrone returns the 
key to his accomplice and tells him he'll get the other 
half of the envelope once the painting is checked out 
in Rome. Cirrone kills time by seducing Linda 
Moreno, a local stripper. She eavesdrops on the call 
Cirrone receives the next morning, informing him 
that the painting is a fake. 

Assigned to investigate the murder of Hugo 
Sordi, Miro and his associate Rico Viego are told 
about Cirrone by a waiter who saw him stalking 
Hugo the previous afternoon. They find Cirrone's 
hotel room ransacked —by Linda, who's escaped 
with the purloined painting, hoping to resell this 
incriminating evidence to Cirrone. She leaves the 
painting in the care of a bartender friend. Cirrone 
makes an appointment with Linda to hear her black- 
mail demands, then prepares to shoot Sordi. Linda's 
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appointment is kept by a white-suited man (obvi- 
ously Sordi) who stabs her to death, rows her body 
out to sea and dumps it overboard. Informed of her 
disappearance, the bartender turns the painting over 
to Miro, who shows itto Vera. She tells him it must be 
a fake, as the surface isn't tear-stained, but takes it 
to Tony for the final judgment. 

Vera finds Tony's studio empty, but accidentally 
uncovers the real Titian —she recognizes the Mas- 
ter's touch instantly —concealed behind a heavy 
drape. Tony returns wearing the white suit. "Vlado 
Sordi killed the wornan he loved above all," he says. 
"You doubted | was a true Sordi; now I'm going to 
prove it to you." Vera stumbles against a covered 
statue, unveiling Cirrone's corpse —harpooned in 
the chest and coated in wax. 

Meanwhile, Miro and Rico discover that the lock 
on Hugo's palazzo was not the original, but another 
fake—a recent copy of a lock on display at the 
museum, enabling Tony to make a wax impression 
without anyone knowing. The two detectives shoot 
their way into Sordi's studio and pursue him to the 
bell tower, whose moving figures push him out of the 
belfry to his death on the street below. 


The Auteur's Touch 


Curiously, traces of the Coppola "universe" are 
already apparent in this early, undisciplined sto- 
tyline, belying any suggestion that Operacija Ti- 
c[jan constituted no more than a house call for a 
young script doctor. Made immediately following 
DEMENTIA 13, certain visual ideas actually bleed 
through from one film to the next. Bill Campbell 
plays menacing sculptors in both movies; 
Campbell's disposal of the stripper, her body floating 
to the bottorn of the sea in a dance of death, recalls 
Luana Anders disposing of her dead husband in the 
lake in D13's pre-credits sequence; the wax effigy of 
the murdered child, exposed by Magee in D13, 
evolves into the murderous wax-coating of Magee; 
indeed, the notion of a man’s inability to escape the 
burdens of heredity is a theme of not only these early 
works but of the GODFATHER Trilogy itself. 

Operacija Ticijan, though overcomplicated 
by all the cooks in its kitchen, remains an oddly 
compelling whodunit. The film is superbly photo- 
graphed; landscape is always the most crucial at- 
mospheric component of European horror films 
and, in this Yugoslavian thriller, director Novakovic 
and cameraman Nenad Jozicic, capture a land- 
scape seldorn filmed through the jaundices of mys- 
tery and fear. It's a remarkably crepuscular work, 
considering it was photographed in a sunny coastal 


After falling from 
the bell tower, 
Sordi dies— 
reunited with the 
Titian masterpiece 
that launched a 
thousand deaths. 


resort. Even its daylight scenes exude a disorienting 
flavor of salt-decadent antiquity. Orson Welles and 
Carol Reed appear to have been prime influences on 
Novakovic and Jozicic; the look the Dutch-angled 
Dubrovnik streets is suggestive, particularly in night 
scenes, of the "Greenland" in which THE THIRD 
MAN (1949) unfolds, while Sordi's death in the works 
of the village bell tower more explicitly evokes the 
final moments of THE STRANGER (1946). 

Many of the film's images stick in the mind: a 
flock of pigeons frightened out of the baroque, 
shadowy recesses of a building's facade as a men- 
acing silhouette scrapes by; the cannon booming 
from the turrets of the fortress theater in signal of the 
conclusion of "Hamlet;" the mallet-wielding figures 
thatsound the bell nightly in the village tower; and, to 
narne only one interior shot, the three-dimensional 
composition of Hugo Sordi's death, his staring eyes 
dying in the left foreground, and a fallen, flickering 
candle extinguishing simultaneously on the right, as 
the murderous Cirrone rolls the stolen painting be- 
tween these cornplimentary images in the back- 
ground. 

Unlike the hectic shooting schedules to which 
Corman veterans were accustomed, the conditions 
behind the scenes of Operacija Ticijan surprised 
William Campbell by being very much the vacation 


Corman had promised. The production lasted from 
the end of August to the middle of December, 1962. 
“It was a blast," Campbell beams. "In Yugoslavia, 
you have Socialism; the State is picking up the tab, 
you see, so everything's mariana! If the director was 
getting ready to shoot an outdoor scene and there 
were two cumulus clouds in the sky that weren't in 
the script, he'd say, ‘Well, we'd better sit down for 
awhile and talk about this.’ And don't forget, Dub- 
rovnik is one of the great resort cities of the world. 
Nobody was very anxious to finish the film. Roger 
wasn't anywhere around; it would've driven him 
bananas to see us all lounging around the sea in 
Dubrovnik!" 

Ticijan was an especially happy film for William 
Campbell on another, more mernorable count: he 
met his future wife in Tereza Pavlovic. Tereza re- 
members that, when she told Rados Novakovic that 
she was going to marry Bill and leave Yugoslavia, "he 
cried—this big, burly man cried." She married 
Campbell in Yugoslavia on March 31, 1963, just 
prior to the filming there of Roger Corman's THE 
SECRET INVASION. 

As Operacija Ticijan neared its final days of 
production, Roger Corman telephoned his Avila 
Film contact in Yugoslavia to see how things were 
going. "You know," Georgi told him, "those actors 
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were good, but | don't think that guy Coppola knows 
what he's doing.”® So Corman was braced—if not 
persuaded —for the worst when a print of Opercija 
Ticijan finally arrived from Yugoslavia. He screened 
the picture and flatly decreed it unreleasable. 
Despite Francis Coppola's efforts to "American- 
ize" the dialogue, this "thriller" simply had no exploit- 
able elements. No 12 year-old would ever sit through 
it. Everybody in it was over 30. It was just a lot of 


talking and walking around. It wasn't even in color. 
Fortunately, Corman had cautiously instructed the 
film's producers to shoot as much scenic footage as 
money allowed so that, if their style of editing was not 
to his satisfaction, he could recut the movie entirely. 
This safety net now gave him the freedom to pro- 
duce his own separate, instant, Yugoslavian picture. 
It might even have been his intention all along. 


@ è e e CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE e e e e 


NOTES 


! Locatelli and Coppola also devised a number of 
vague-looking space vehicles for a ponderous pre- 
credits sequence, which ended with the humorous 
conceit that someday these inventions might 
seem as primitive to audiences as today's tales of 
the covered wagons. Someday, indeed. The se- 
quence was reused to open VOYAGE TO THE 
PLANET OF THE PREHISTORIC WOMEN (1966), for 
which director “Derek Thomas” (Peter 
Bogdonovich) combined silent footage of Mamie 
Van Doren panting in a clarn-shell brassiere with 
generous outtakes from Kozyr & Karyukov's 
Niebo Zowlet. 


2 Goodwin, Michael & Wise, Naomi; ON THE EDGE: 
THE LIFE & TIMES OF FRANCIS COPPOLA (William 
Morrow, $22.95), p. 45. 


3 Often quickly excused by most texts as “a Yugo- 
slavian vampire film," PORTRAIT IN TERROR has 
never been correctly identified in print. An inter- 
view with Jack Hill by Jeffrey Frentzen, published 
in FANGORIA #45, comes closest to the truth with 
“PORTRAIT OF TERROR,” while Mark Thomas 
McGee's ROGER CORMAN: THE BEST OF THE CHEAP 
ACTS (McFarland & Company, Inc., 1988) repeat- 
edly calls the film “POINT OF TERROR.” Ed Naha's 
THE FILMS OF ROGER CORMAN: BRILLIANCE ON A 
BUDGET (Arco Publishing, 1982) quotes the faulty 
memory of Gary Kurtz, who remembered the 
BLOOD BATH footage being culled from Corman’s 
later Yugoslavia-lensed actioner, THE SECRET IN- 
VASION (1964)! PORTRAIT IN TERROR is available 
for $20 from Something Weird Video, c/o Mike 
Vraney, P.O. Box 33664, Seattle WA 98133. 


4 Corman, Roger with Jerome, Jim; HOW I MADE A 
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HUNDRED MOVIES IN HOLLYWOOD AND NEVER LOST 
ADIME (Random House, $18.95). 


5 According to McGee's ROGER CORMAN (pgs. 127- 
128), AIP didn’twant to sign William Campbell for 
the lead role, thinking Dick Miller was the best 
man for the part. When R. Wright Campbell fought 
with executive producer Samuel Z. Arkoff over the 
issue, their deadlock was broken with the last 
minute casting of Bronson. 


6 Though Titian was renowned for painting reli- 
gious subjects, “Sacred Conversations” is an 
apocryphal title. 


7 Novakovic was able to pay tribute to his own 
experience asa theatrical producer and director in 
this scene, which responds to an intercut scene of 
Hugo Sordi being robbed and murdered with the 
final curtain of “Hamlet.” The scene was photo- 
graphed at a small, neighborhood theater where 
the works of Shakespeare are staged each sum- 
mer right in the walls of the fort. Tereza Campbell 
tells an amusing anecdote about the preparation 
of this scene: “The 1st AD came to me and said, 
"You know, we're going to have to fill this theater." 
In Yugoslavia, we didn't have any actors’ union, 
so we had to find people on the street. Many of the 
people around at that time were German tourists. 
1 asked all the tourists 1 could find if they would 
like to be extras in our film. Yes, they said, they 
were interested in being extras, but first they 
wanted to know how much they had to pay us to 
be in our film! So | asked the 1st AD, quoted him, 
and they paid us!” 


8 Comman, ibid., p. 116. D^ 


| Biblio Watchdog 


Trying to Find His Demon 


FRAGILE GEOMETRY: 
THE FILMS, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND MISADVENTURES 
OF NICOLAS ROEG 


Joseph Lanza 
PAJ Publications, 176 pages, $9.95 


Reviewed by Stephen R. Bissette 


THINK BIOGRAPHY IS PROBABLY MORE 
accurate than autobiography,” Nicolas Roeg suggests to 
Joseph Lanza in the early pages of this book, reasoning that 
“a biographer is likely to think up fresher lies." The reader 
confronted by such a statement has only two courses open 
to him: throw the book against the wall, or read on. 

A running conversation with Roeg threads in and out of 
this comprehensive overview of the British director/cinema- 
tographer's life and career; we are asked to accept that this 
interview “becomes part-fiction the moment it is transcribed 
onto paper," catapulting us into "a quagmire where, as in 
Roeg's films, documentary struggles with dream" (page 15). 
On the very next page, when the statement which opens this 
review appears, subject and author tip their hand. The game 
is afoot. 

Lanza embraces this conundrum and allows it to shape 
his book. Indeed, FRAGILE GEOMETRY (the title is taken from 
a book glimpsed early in Roeg's DON'T LOOK NOW, 1974) 
is a most subjective study in a realm that usually demands 
objective probing. By refusing to oust himself from his read- 
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ing of Roeg and his films, or the process of compos- 
ing his book, Lanza engages us in a manner at- 
tempted by precious few tornes dedicated to the cin- 
ema. That he also approximates Roeg's own cine- 
matic methods in doing so — without seerning ob- 
tuse, coy, or mannered — yields unexpected divi- 
dends; these tangents and eddies add a texture and 
a depth that would be lost to a more lineal, academic 
approach. The willing reader will find Lanza's infor- 
mative study as mercurial and enigmatic as the films 
he explores, while an equal number of film scholars 
will no doubt find it as infuriating and needlessly 
convoluted as they believe Roeg's own work to be. 
The elusive chronology of Roeg's personal life is 
presented as a webby accumulation of fancies and 
memories. While the most relevant facts are stated, 
particularly once Roeg enters the film industry as a 
clapper boy and focus puller, Lanza pauses — sorne- 
times at length —to prospect material which other 
journalists would consider irrelevant: Roeg's child- 
hood feverdream of a beachside resort decaying into 
an apocalyptic vista populated with writhing crea- 
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David Bowie opens fire in the 
controversial "gun sex" scene 
originally deleted from U.S. 
prints of Nicolas Roeg's THE 
MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH. 


tures; an attack of agoraphobia and Tarot card 
reading not unlike Turner's decadent lifestyle in 
PERFORMANCE (1969, Warner Home Video); a 
white mare that appeared on a grassy knoll but 
eluded being captured on film as Roeg 
photographed FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
(1967, MGM/UA Home Video)!, and so became a 
symbol in his personal iconography, glimpsed in at 
least four of his subsequent efforts. Visions, por- 
tents, dreams: Lanza is as concerned with Roeg's 
internal landscape as he is with the hard particulars 
of the man's life and work. 

While the result may be dubious as biography, 
it's a remarkable portrait of Roeg as a creative 
individual. His early career as a cinematographer is 
presented in broad strokes, though more thorough 
attention is paid to the collaborations where Roeg 
appears, in retrospect, to have been most stylisti- 
cally decisive: Truffaut's FAHRENHEIT 451 (1966), 
Richard Lester's PETULIA (1968, Paramount Home 
Video). Lanza's discussions of Roeg's films, though 
often brief, are informative and concise. In keeping 


with the tone adopted for the book, schernatic de- 
codings of Roeg's complex, cross-referential narra- 
tives are neither provided or attempted. Keys are 
provided, however, for unravelling not only the films 
but the relationships of one film to 
another — thematic and iconic touchstones which 
resonate from project to project, including such 
unrealized ventures as LUKO'S DIARY, DEADLY 
HONEYMOON, OUT OF AFRICA, FLASH GOR- 
DON, and HAMMETT? — and between the vision and 
the man. The book's second half brilliantly elabo- 
rates and extrapolates upon these common threads; 
it is, despite its brevity, a marvelous, introspective 
analysis of Roeg's body of work, and stands as the 
definitive study to date.3 

Often more informative than Roed himself are 
comments from his screenwriting confederates Paul 
Mayersberg (THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH, EU- 
REKA) and Allan Scott (CASTAWAY, THE WITCHES, 
co-screenwriter of DON’T LOOK NOW with Chris 
Bryant). Regrettably, Roeg's wife and frequent star 
Theresa Russell has precious little to say; a large 
liability, given the extended wedding of their intimate 
and artistic lives. 

Lanza's only faux pas is an inexplicable chapter 
drawing fanciful, inconclusive, and altogether unfor- 
tunate parallels between Roeg and Edward D. Wood, 
Jr.! Page 143 tells us that Roeg and Wood are “able 
to turn narrative discontinuity into an innovation." If 
Lanza means to be whimsical, he is entirely too 
dogmatic and contrived about it; even if one con- 
cedes Wood's ability to sustain his peculiar "uni- 
verse" over a series of films, to link him to Roeg as a 
kindred spirit is akin to the sort of academic lunacy 
that links Bert |. Gordon's EARTH VS. THE SPIDER 
(1958) with the “duality of the Earth Mother” in 
Patrick Luciano's THEM OR US (Indiana University 
Press, 1987). Given the already abbreviated scope of 
Lanza's book, this chapter seems particularly 
counterproductive, an intrusive and misplaced pan- 
dering to the snob-trash aesthetic. 

One of the book's most interesting sections 
documents the editorial abuses which Roeg's 
filmography has suffered, including their home video 
incarnations. In chronicling the tumultuous genesis 
of Roeg's seminal PERFORMANCE (co-directed with 
Donald Cammell), the narrative tips into overdrive. 
The scorn which Warner Brothers, audiences, and 
critics have heaped on the film is legendary, but can 
it be true that Roeg and Cammell — barred from the 
editing room — were forced “to literally cut [the film] 
on the outside pavement with the blade of a fire axe” 
(page 40)? The text goes on to report that the film 
was cut and rearranged “by at least seven different 
editors” and that its R-rated release on Warner 


Home Video revealed many more unnecessary cuts, 
“including the important scene when Chas [James 
Fox] momentarily changes into Turner [Mick 
Jagger] after the first murder."4 

Though Roeg's second (and first solo) feature, 
the exquisite WALKABOUT (1971), has yet to be 
released on video — and seems even to have disap- 
peared from TV syndication — Lanza notes that most 
American prints contain an inexplicable cut: 

"While the children are hiking, the Aborigine 
[David Gulpilil] comes across a factory where other 
bush children paint miniature ceramic kangaroos. A 
white worhan, one of the shop's proprietors, ap- 
proaches the Aborigine with sexual overtures. After 
shunning her offer, the boyrejoins the two white chil- 
dren as the woran looks on. This deletion detracts 
from the constant tension Roeg wants between the 
wilderness and the colonial society on the periphery. 
Without it, the other interlude with a horny meteorol- 
ogy team seems out of place. The scene also 
strengthens the film's shaky sexual perspective, 
since it adds the rejected woman as a counterpart to 
the young girl [Jenny Agutter], who later rejects the 
Aborigine." (page 43) 

Though Roeg's one true horror film DON'T 
LOOK NOW remains uncut? Lanza discusses the 
controversial, extended lovemaking scene between 
Julie Christie and Donald Sutherland, dismissing the 
rumor that an even more torrid version was made 
into a stag loop shown at chic Hollywood parties. 
More interesting is the existence of a cut version 
prepared by Roeg himself. This expurgated print was 
prepared as a private experiment, a reaction to the 
directors annoyance with charges that the love 
scene was superfluous, justifying his belief that it was 
absolutely essential to the film. As Roeg explains, 
“Without the scene, the story seems less engaging 
and the interim between the Baxters' last devoted 
moments together and their subsequent aliena- 
tion... is left unexplored" (page 46). 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (1976) was 
severely truncated for its initial American theatrical 
and video releases, shorn of "some twenty-two 
minutes... Roeg's most botched surgery procedure 
to date." Lanza lists the most damaging cuts; there's 
no need to repeat them here, considering that 
Roeg's “most beautiful, most torturous, and best- 
realized work" is now widely available in its uncut, 
140m, unrated version on RCA/Columbia Home 
Video.” 

BAD TIMING: A SENSUAL OBSESSION (1980) 
remains unavailable on video. Dismissed by the 
Rank Organization (its UK distributor) as “a sick film 
made by sick people, about sick people, for sick 
people,” the film was issued in Britain only after 
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About to give birth, Julie Christie imagines herself revisited by her lover's "beautiful" hand in the haunting 
denouement of Richard Lester's PETULIA, photographed by Roeg. 


Rank's cherished Gong Man emblem was removed 
from all prints. Lanza draws a compelling and 
frightening portrait of the film's production and coda 
(including Roeg and Theresa Russell's bonding and 
subsequent marriage, and the suicide of Art Gar- 
funkel's lover Laurie Bird —the co-star of Monte 
Hellman's TWO LANE BLACKTOP (1971) — in much 
the same manner as Russell's character in the film). 
Not discussed, however, are the cutting of BAD 
TIMING — various frontally nude shots of Garfunkel 
were eliminated from World Northal's US version, as 
well as the most graphic images of his ravishment of 
Russell, to avoid an X rating — and the toll which the 
film's Panavision format has taken on its few cable 
television airings. 

Each of Roeg's most recent films—EUREKA 
(1981, released 1985), INSIGNIFICANCE (1985), 
CASTAWAY (1987), ARIA (1988), TRACK 29 (1988), 
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and THE WITCHES (1989, Roeg's rich collaboration 
with Jim Henson) — have each suffered from limited 
theatrical release, management changeovers, bank- 
ruptcies, buyouts, and (in the case of THE 
WITCHES) even active disdain, but have made it to 
home video intact. Warner's misunderstanding and 
blatant mismarketing of THE WITCHES (both the 
culmination of Henson's vision of the potential inher- 
ent in family entertainment, and Roeg's most de- 
lightful and accessible film) may be rectified by its 
forthcoming video release, but it also sadly empha- 
sizes Roeg's increasingly difficult position amid the 
sad realities of today's Hollywood fantasy factories. 

Nicolas Roeg stands out as one of our most 
original and audacious filmmakers, and Lanza's 
study of the man and his movies is a long-overdue 
step toward a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this truly vital, fascinating artist. 


Also available on MGM/UA laserdisc in an abso- 
lutely essential letterboxed edition. 


Of course, most of these titles were unrealized 
only by Roeg. DEADLY HONEYMOON was directed 
by Elliot Silverstein in 1974, OUT OF AFRICA by 
Sydney Pollack in 1985, FLASH GORDON by Mike 
Hodges in 1980, and HAMMETT by Wim Wenders 
over a period of years before its release in 1983. 
LUKO'S DIARY was a self-instigated project meant 
to document the experiences of Roeg's son, Lu- 
cien John, during the filming of WALKABOXIT. 


However, it is not —as Lanza contends — the first 
critical study, unless he intends a veiled (but alto- 
gether deserved) smack at Neil Feineman's NICO- 
LASROEG, a 153-page study published by Twayne 
in 1978. Though mildly useful as a compendium 
of quotes borrowed from a wide variety of pub- 
lished sources, it spends too much time docu- 
menting Feineman's own admittedly confused 
infatuation with Roeg's work to ever get down to 
the brass tacks of pursuing an understanding of it. 


Lanza is correct about this, Timed from the fade- 
out of its Wamer Brothers logo, Wamer Home 
Video's PERFORMANCE ($59.95) runs 103m 32s 
and is missing, among other things, amomentary 
rear-view shot of Jagger standing shirtless “as” 
Chas in the bathroom doorway. The shot appears 
about a minute after the first murder victim's 
question, “Remember Mick?” The scene is also 
missing the victim's survival of the first shot and 
grovelling at Chas’ feet, and the wounded hitman 
in the shower escaping unharmed. A new, more 
complete transfer of PERFORMANCE (including 
this footage) was shown last fall on 
Cinemax —the most sexually tolerant of non- 
adult premium cable channels — running 105m 
14s (1m 42s longer), but Wamer Home Video 
hasn't reissued it yet. 


NOTES 


5 Most of the comic and (mildly) erotic horseplay 


among the meteorologists was cut from Ameri- 
can theatrical prints, but reappeared as padding 
when nudity-timmed version prints were re- 
leased in TV syndication. To Americans familiar 
with the theatrical version, it's quite a shock to 
discover the sly wink of the original cut: that the 
thirsty, desert-bound children were within easy 
reach of food, shelter, and civilization all along. 


Though kept intact, DONT LOOK NOW was, 
however, the victim of an early, primitive, 
washed-out transfer for its Paramount Home 
Video debut in 1980. The film was beautifully 
remastered for cable showings, and a subsequent 
rerelease on video, in 1988. 


Uncut, but still imperfect: RCA/Columbia released 
THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH in mono, forfeiting 
a memorably ear-opening, stereo soundtrack. 
The print is unrated, but the box still carries an “R” 
rating; the "X-maker" was a sustained shot of a 
teenage girl lifting and talking into Rip Tom's 
penis, as if it was a microphone. The video crops 
Off the offending portion of the original Panavision 
image. 


When the film was recently shown as part of 
Cinemax's “Vanguard Cinema” series, Rank's 
Gong Man was not only present, but letterboxed 
(albeit only to 1.85:1) — sadly, the only portion of 
the Panavision (2.35:1) film so presented. The 
print was gorgeous and scanned in a far more 
stable fashion than was the grainy, slip 'n slide 
version broadcast on the Bravo Cable Network 
some years ago; unfortunately, the Cinernax ver- 
sion ran only 116m 36s, as opposed to the Bravo 
version's 121m 20s (a difference of 4m 44s). Two 
versions, neither completely acceptable, both far 
short of the film's original 129m running time. 


& 
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E o r 
BRAINIAC-ETY-Y AK 


Thank you so much for send- 
ing me copies of VIDEO WATCH- 
DOG with the article ["The Brain- 
iac Speaks," VW #2: 19-29] about 
the dubbed Mexican horror (ex- 
actly the right word) films. Bill 
Kelley's account of that long ago 
and far away time was just won- 
derful. It all took me back to a 
strange period in my life that today 
seems like a dream one might 
have after a plethora of Mexican 
food. Impossible dialogue, impos- 
sible deadlines, impossible plots, 
impossible characters and we all 
had a ball! 

In the interest of keeping 
things straight for future histori- 
ans, however, | did not do the 
voice of Rapunzel. Though Bill 
says my voice was "patient and 
velvety," Rapunzel was a young 
girl with hair five stories long and 
my voice is not now nor ever was 
that velvety. | did do the voice of 
Rumpelstiltskin; he was a termi- 
nally short little man who sounded 
as if he had lockjaw and spoke as 
if he were straining at something, 


like changing a tire or anything 
else at which one might strain. 
The magazine is first-rate and 
very handsornely produced. | have 
shared it with all my students and 
told them if they don't subscribe, 
the Aztec Mummy will get them. 


Paul Nagel 
Miami, FL 


We're pleased to announce that 
Paul was recently cast in Martin 
Scorsese's remake of CAPE 
FEAR. 


PEAKS AND VALLEYS 


With regard to the WSEGUY 
travesty of TWIN PEAKS ["Grin 
Peaks," VW #3 :5-6], I'm now con- 
vinced it was no coincidence. The 
PEAKS pilot was shown at the Van- 
couver Film Festival in late Sep- 
tember of 1989, and that just 
happens to be the city where 
WISEGUY was filmed. It's difficult 
to believe that at least some of the 


WISEGLY personnel weren't at the 
screening, and that they decided 
then and there to have a little goof, 
no doubt never dreaming that 
ABC would delay the PEAKS debut 
for so long that their version would 
air first! It'd be interesting if any of 
the WISEGUY writers could confirm 
this scenario. (They weren't alone, 
either; NORTHERN EXPOSURE took 
its own shots at PEAKS last Au- 
gust.) 

"Leland Palmer" is the name 
of the veteran Broadway actress/ 
dancer best known to movie audi- 
ences as the Gwen Verdon char- 
acter in Bob Fosse's ALL THAT 
JAZZ; she was also a fixture on TV 
variety shows in the 1970's, in- 
cluding regular stints on the Dinah 
Shore and Manhattan transfer 
summer series on CBS. It's a 
wonderfully gender-neutral name 
and, of course, would explain the 
character's penchant for bursting 
into Broadway show tunes sans 
provocation. 

As you know, BEYOND THE 
VALLEY OF THE DOLLS has been 
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re-rated NC-17, and I've heard 
that Criterion plans a letterboxed 
laserdisc. You might be interested 
to know that there was a 20th 
Anniversary screening of the film 
last July at CICLA's Melnitz Hall, 
followed by a panel discussion 
with Russ Meyer, Roger Ebert, and 
seven of the cast members. It was 
quite lively and funny, with Ebert 
eloquently defending his collabo- 
rations with Meyer (the questioner 
wondered why a Pulitzer Prize- 
winner would become involved in 
something like that), and a big 
laugh occurred when Meyer 
opined that Cynthia Myers (who 
was not present) was probably the 
most popular Playmate in PLAY- 
BOY history, which prompted a 
thunderous “BULLSHIT!” from 
Dolly Read, herself an ex-Play- 
mate. The session was video- 
taped, and there was a rumor that 
parts of it might turn up as supple- 
mental material on the Criterion 
disc. Hope so. 

You made reference to the 
“brief theatrical run” of Joe 
Dante's EXPLORERS. True, but: 
the picture is still in service, cour- 
tesy of yours truly, and frequently 
plays in Kiddie Matinees around 
the country. Indeed, when some- 
one calls without a specific re- 
quest and asks for a recommen- 
dation, it's usually the first title I 
suggest. One of the great things 
about Repertory is the chance to 
keep the flame from being extin- 
guished. 


Michael Schlesinger 
Paramount Pictures 
Hollywood, CA 


A well-known film historian, 
Michael brought the WISEGUY/ 
TWIN PEAKS connection to our 
attention, and was also helpful in 
making certain nominal connec- 
tions for our second issue's 
"Blood n Doughnuts: Notes on 
TWIN PEAKS.” According to CBS/ 
Fox, the Criterion laserdisc of 


BTVOTD was only an alternative 
licensing plan to have the film 
released while still rated X, and is 
lesscertain now. Furthermore, as 
of this writing, CBS/Fox has no 
active plans despite the re-rating 
to release the film, or to letterbox 
their transfer when they do (al- 
though their disc of Mark 
Robson's VALLEY OF THE DOLLS 
somehow rated this deluxe treat- 
ment). In addition to having been 
a Playmate, a photo published in 
the most recent issue of Dick 
Klemensen's LITTLE SHOP OF 
HORRORS reveals that Dolly 
Read made her acting debut (as 
“Margaret Read”) as one of Noel 
Willman's vampiric disciples in 
Hammer's KISS OF THE 
VAMPIRE (1963)! 


E AR 
PEAKED CURIOSITY 


Bravo! Issue 2 was even better 
than the first —and on schedule, 
too! 

Especially liked the TWIN 
PEAKS coverage. A lot of people 
have jumped on the LAURA refer- 
ences, but here's one | haven't 
seen mentioned: 

Check out Robert Wise's clas- 
Sic 1947 psychodrama BORN TO 
KILL. Early in the film, ruthless 
thug Lawrence Tierney spots his 
blonde girlfriend at a Vegas casino 
with another man. In a jealous 
rage, he follows her home and 
brutally murders the two-timer in 
her boardinghouse kitchen. The 


girl's name: Laura Palmer! There 
could be more clues here for the 
PEAKingese, but | caught it on the 
late show, and | don't think it's out 
on video yet. Tierney escapes to 
San Francisco by train (the rail- 
road car?). 

In Blake Edwards’ EXPERI- 
MENT IN TERROR (1962), Lee 
Remick lives in an area of San 
Francisco known as Twin Peaks. 

Some other points: | thought 
Deputy Andy Brennan could also 
be a reference to comical Western 
Sidekick Walter Brennan. 

Maybe Cooper named his tape 
recorder "Diane." 

Could Madeleine Ferguson be 
a reference to 13 RUE MADE- 
LEINE ("Break the code...")? 

Miguel Ferrer's brilliant por- 
trayal of Forensic Specialist Albert 
Rosenfield reminds me a lot of 
Jack Webb in HE WALKED BY 
NIGHT. By the way, one of the 
policemen in that movie is named 
Brennan. 

Lynch is sure fond of naming 
things "Bob." Is Dave a Sub- 
Genius disciple? 

Hope to see a follow-up article 
at the end of the season. 


Brian Thomas 
Chicago, IL 


Genial thanks, Brian, for these 
additional branches to the TWIN 
PEAKS family tree (and for the 
snazzy Watchdog portrait). A fol- 
low-up article may well occur, 
and we hope it embarrasses all of 
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the trendies who gave up on the 
second season. Incidentally, we 
tuned into BORN TO KILL during 
a recent broadcast on TNT and 
found the character was actually 
named "Laurie Palmer," but 
that's close enough. 


TED AND BOB 


In reference to the "Toons 
Take Lives in Suicide Pact; Ted 
Turner Conceals Evidence" item 
(VW #3: 6): I'm a writer here at 
TNT, and a devout cartoon wor- 
shipper, so naturally | looked into 
the matter. The reasons for the 
cuts are obvious, as mentioned in 
the article. Phone-call barrages 
from irate parents and bored view- 
ers are slowly eliminating suicides, 
gun-oriented violence, insulting 
racial slurs (even in wartime car- 
toons), a whole lot of 'toons booz- 
ing it up, and even the occasional 
drug reference. Fortunately, 
Turner Entertainment puts the 
stuff out uncut on video (accord- 
ing to my sources, anyway). 

The TWIN PEAKS article was a 
lot like our lunchtime conversa- 
tions here at work on Mondays. 
I've noticed a decline in interest 
when other directors besides 
Lynch are employed. The "BOB 
Kills Madeleine” episode was 
more of what we loved it for, and 
rejuvenated the PEAKS cult around 
here, anyway. A few recent clues: 


* The blonde woman who 
picks up James in the bar. Her 
name is Evelyn Marsh. If there was 
a marsh in Twin Peaks, this could 
mean "evil in the marsh." But, as 
far as | know, there isn't. She said 
her car was in a ditch, and asked if 
James could fix it for her. In the 
final shot of a recent episode, 
there's a car in a ditch just before 
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an ow is shown flying out of a 
bright light. Is Evelyn BOB now? 


@ Another Lynch project, 
DUNE, features creatures which 
"are not what they seem": the 
worms. The film also dealt with a 
certain drug. Could BOB be a 
drug that Laura was addicted to? 
Harold raised flowers in his green- 
house, and was agoraphobic and 
paranoid, perhaps because he 
developed a hybrid flower which 
the Renault brothers exploited, 
resulting in the "change" and 
eventual death of Laura. Maybe 
the heroin-like drug is distilled 
flower essence mixed with owl 
droppings? Harold may have been 
blackmailed into silence by Leo 
and the Renault brothers, result- 
ing in his disorder. When the one- 
armed man shoots up in the 
restroom stall, he mentions BOB. 


@ When Sarah is writhing on 
the floor before Madeleine's mur- 
der, she sees a white horse (her- 
oin) in her living room. 


* BOB is always chewing. 
The dwarf (and the old man) 
mention “That gum you like is 
going to come back in style.” 
Maybe the BOB drug is smuggled 
in chewing gum, as well as in the 
shoes sold by the one-armed man 
(Leo says, “New shoes”). Also, 
chewing gum comes from trees, 
not unlike the rubber in the soles 
of the shoes where the drug is 
hidden. 


| wonder sometimes if David 
Lynch and Mark Frost insert 
pseudo-clues and meaningless 
ted herrings just to throw viewers 
off. Sometimes | even sense half- 
clues, probably intended to make 
us speculate wildly, reaching for 
meaning where there just might 


be none. Maybe that's the whole 
point. Just like in real life, the way 
folks reach for meaning and come 
up with explanations for the stuff 
they don't understand. 


Burk Sauls 
Atlanta, GA 


Lynch, Frost & Co. have got to be 
making it up as they go along; as 
with any piece of creative urit- 
ing, not every followed path 
leads to where it should have 
gone. Cast members have said in 
interviews that, after the second 
season began, they shot fake 
scenes never intended for actual 
use on the series, in order to dis- 
courage security leaks and ru- 
mor. How they manage to keep 
everything sorted out l'll never 
know but, so long as they con- 
tinue to manage occasional 
epiphanies like the "BOB Kills 
Madeleine" episode, bring it on, 
bring it on. Some of your insights 
about TWIN PEAKS' new season 
closely follow my oun; others 
you mentioned preceded and 
converted me. | agree that BOB is 
drug-related, but don't think 
Laura was a user. BOB's host 
evidently free-based it, which 
produced that smell of burning 
motor oil mentioned by Jacoby 
in the hospital, and later by 
Madeleine just before her death; a 
baggie of the stuff was last seen 
at the Sheriff's Office (Cooper 
remarked on its unusual aroma). 
Sarah, crawling through the 
house, must have been close 
enough to the fumes to halluci- 
nate. | found your speculations 
about Evelyn Marsh's ditched car 
particularly sharp-sighted, and | 
hope they play out. As for the 
gum, I'll have to chew on that one 
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